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Introduction 


The  residents  and 
businesspeople  of  Roslin- 
dale  want  the  Square  to 
be,  in  the  future,  what  it 
has  been  for  most  of  its 
past  —  the  village  center, 
the  place  where  civic  func- 
tions, shopping,  services, 
cultural  events,  and  the 
simple,  day-to-day  meeting 
of  friends  and  neighbors 
all  happen. 


If  more  people  can  work  in 
the  Square,  if  it  is  easier 
for  nearby  residents  to  do 
errands  and  shop  there, 
and  if  the  Square  becomes 
a  more  physically  attrac- 
tive place,  the  desirability 
of  Roslindale  as  a  commu- 
nity, and  the  confidence 
with  which  a  homeowner 
can  invest  in  it,  will  inevi- 
tably be  enhanced. 


Planning  is  not  new  to  Ros- 
lindale Square.   This  docu- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  a  typical  plan.   It  is  a 
strategy  for  enhancing  the 
stability  and  vitality  of  the 
Square,  sooner  rather  than 
later.  This  report  attempts 
to  do  two  things.   It  identi- 
fies a  series  of  specific, 
practical  improvements  which 
appear  to  have  community  sup- 
port and  which  should  be 
started  now.   And  it  outlines 
more  far-reaching  development 
issues,  on  which  community 
agreement  may  not  yet  exist 
but  on  which  informed  discus- 
sion of  costs  and  benefits 
should  also  begin,  now. 

This  document  recommends 
specific  actions  by  city  and 
state  agencies,  local  busi- 
nesses, and  neighborhood 
groups.   Funding  sources  are 
identified,  and  in  some  cases 
funds  are  even  committed. 
Tax  incentives  and  public 
financing  mechanisms  to  stim- 
ulate private  investments  are 
described. 

But  action — sustained,  tan- 
gible action  that  pays  off  in 
better  jobs  and  increased 
property  values  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Roslindale — depends  on 
two  things:  consensus  and 
credibility.   The  people  of 
Roslindale  must  reach  agree- 
ment among  themselves  that 
certain  improvements  in  the 
Square  are  desirable.  And 
the  public  and  private  par- 
ties whose  investment  dollars 
will  finance  such  improve- 
ments must  select  those  which 
can  happen  quickly,  and  get 
them  done.  No  one  will  be- 
lieve anything  is  going  to 
happen  until  something  does. 


Consensus  on  a  series  of 
specific  public  and  private 
actions  may  not  be  easy  to 
attain  all  at  once.  More 
achievable,  perhaps,  in  the 
short  run  is  an  encompassing 
vision  of  what  kind  of  place 
Roslindale  Square  ought  to 
be.   And  that  vision  has  al- 
ready emerged  quite  clearly 
in  the  discussions  which  led 
to  this  report.   The  resi- 
dents and  businesspeople  of 
Roslindale  want  the  Square  to 
be,  in  the  future,  what  it 
has  been  for  most  of  its 
past — the  village  center,  the 
place  where  civic  functions, 
shopping,  services,  cultural 
events,  and  the  simple,  day- 
to-day  meeting  of  friends  and 
neighbors  all  happen.   For 


decades,  Roslindale  Square 
contained  a  concentration  of 
viable  businesses,  most  of 
them  small  and  local,  that 
provided  jobs  for  Roslindale 
residents  and  kept  Roslindale 
dollars  in  the  community. 
The  common  goal  of  every  pro- 
posal in  this  Revitalization 
Strategy  is  to  reinforce  the 
Square  as  generations  of  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  have 
known  it,  to  strengthen  its 
familiar  and  distinguishing 
features,  and  to  improve  it 
where  obvious  improvements 
are  necessary. 

Roslindale  Square  has  de- 
clined economically  for  the 
same  reason  that  many  other 
small  city  and  town  commer- 
cial centers  have  declined — 
the  pervasive  flight  of  busi- 


nesses  and  dollars  to  shop- 
ping malls  and  plazas.  But 
the  pendulum  is  beginning  to 
swing  back  to  older  business 
districts,  and  Federal  and 
state  development  policies 
are  being  reshaped  to  favor 
them. 

Most  communities  derive 
their  image  and  identity  from 
their  centers.   This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Roslindale. 
In  discussing  Roslindale' s 
political  and  social  life,  it 
is  often  observed  that  the 
community  lacks  clear  boun- 
daries.  It  is  divided  among 
three  Boston  wards;  it  has 
traditionally  been  parti- 
tioned among  several  legisla- 
tive districts;  and  its  resi- 
dential areas  merge  indis- 
tinctly into  West  Roxbury, 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  Hyde  Park. 
Only  at  the  Square  does  one 
have  the  unmistakable  sense 
of  standing  at  the  heart  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  commun- 
ity with  an  identity  all  its 
own.   It  is  here  that  one 
finds  a  cluster  of  government 
and  professional  offices 
worthy  of  any  small  downtown; 
it  is  here  that  storefronts 
face  a  central  park;  and  it 
is  here  that  roads  and  bus 
routes  lead. 


So  while  this  Revitaliza- 
tion  Strategy  contains  pro- 
posals for  Roslindale  Square, 
it  is  really  a  strategy  for 
strengthening  the  entire 
neighborhood.   If  more  people 
can  work  in  the  Square,  if  it 
is  easier  for  nearby  resi- 
dents to  do  errands  and  shop 
there,  and  if  the  Square  be- 
comes a  more  physically  at- 
tractive place,  the  desira- 
bility of  Roslindale  as  a 
community,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  a  homeowner  can 
invest  in  it,  will  inevitably 
be  enhanced. 

This  report  is  far  from 
final.   It  includes  simple 
proposals  which  the  community 
can  get  behind  and  support, 
as  well  as  more  complex  pro- 
posals which  the  community 
must  genuinely  debate.  But 
the  time  to  start  is  now. 
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The  Village's 
History 


The  Square  remains  an 
extraordinarily  convenient 
place  for  shopping,  once 
you're  there.  From  a  single 
parking  space  or  bus-stop, 
one  can  walk  to  all  parts  of 
the  commercial  district 
because  of  its  arrangement 
as  a  web  of  short  streets 
rather  than  one  elongated 
strip. 


What  Roslindale  Square 
can  hope  to  achieve  is  the 
recapture  of  much  of  the 
trade  of  Roslindale  resi- 
dents which  has  ebbed 
away  to  the  malls  and  else- 
where. 


"In  the  early  forties,  the 
Village  was  the  only  place 
to  go  shopping  unless  you 
went  in  town  because 
there  were  no  shopping 
centers.  Everyone  was 
walking  .  .  .  You'd  see  baby 
carriages  all  pushed 
together." 

An  elderly  Roslindale  resident  in 
Roslindale.  Boston  200  Neighborhood 
Series 


Roslindale  was  annexed  to 
Boston  in  1873 ,  only  three 
years  after  the  community's 
name  was  coined  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  becoming  a  sep- 
arate postal  district.  His- 
torically, the  area  which  be- 
came Roslindale  had  been  an 
out-of-the  way  part  of  the 
expansive  Town  of  Roxbury, 
and  following  Roxbury 's  an- 
nexation to  Boston,  of  the 
new  Town  of  West  Roxbury. 
Centre  Street,  the  tradi- 
tional main  thoroughfare  of 
the  Roxburys,  bypasses  Ros- 
lindale, and  it  was  not  until 
1804  that  the  Dedham  Turn- 
pike— now  Washington  Street — 
became  the  first  of  the  dis- 
trict's surviving  transporta- 
tion arteries.  With  the 
creation  of  South  Street  in 
the  early  19th  century,  a 
convergence  of  streets  at  the 
site  of  the  future  village 
center  first  became  recogniz- 
able. Taft's  Tavern,  after 
which  two  modern-day  streets 
in  the  Square  are  named, 
stood  at  the  intersection. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the 
railroad  which  now  serves  as 
the  Needham  Branch  was  built 
along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Square,  crossing  South  Street 
at  grade  and  spawning  a  new 
round  of  commercial  develop- 
ment.  The  growing  village 
center,  in  fact,  was  called 
"South  Street  Crossing"  be- 
fore its  designation  as  Ros- 
lindale. 

A  series  of  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  first  part  of 
this  century  defined  the 
basic  street  pattern  of  the 
Square.   The  railroad  line 
was  elevated  onto  an  embank- 
ment, bisecting  South  Street. 
A  railroad  station  was  built 
on  the  embankment  in  1900. 
Robert  Street  and  Belgrade 


Avenue  became  the  principal 
western  entryways  into  the 
Square,  and  Corinth  Street, 
which  had  been  a  back  road 
lined  with  stables,  conse- 
quently leaped  ahead  of  South 
as  the  major  business  street. 
The  triangular  area  in  the 
midst  of  the  Square,  where 
Ashland  Street  was  flanked  by 
two  blocks  of  commercial 
buildings,  was  totally  trans- 
formed after  World  War  I. 
The  street  was  abandoned,  the 
buildings  removed,  and  Irving 
W.  Adams  Park  created.   By 
the  1920 's,  the  Square  had 
assumed  the  configuration  we 
recognize  today — the  Park, 
the  railroad  embankment,  the 
relatively  narrow  streets, 
and  the  solid  line  of  commer- 
cial structures  which  line 
them. 


Belgrade  Ave.  and  Birch  St.  now 
the  Mason  Building. 


This  pattern  of  development 
has  left  modern-day  planners 
with  a  rather  obvious  dilem- 
ma.  The  Square  remains  an 
extraordinarily  convenient 
place  for  shopping,  once 
you're  there.  From  a  single 
parking  space  or  bus  stop, 
one  can  walk  to  all  parts  of 
the  commercial  district  be- 
cause of  its  arrangement  as  a 
network  of  short  streets  ra- 
ther than  one  elongated 
strip.  Getting  there  in  the 
first  place,  however,  is  made 
more  difficult  by  that  same 
network  which  inhibits  the 
flow  of  traffic,  minimizes 
available  parking,  and  defies 


In  its  day,  Roslindale 
Square  was  the  commercial 
powerhouse  of  southwest  Bos- 
ton.  In  addition  to  the  spe- 
cialty shops  and  service  es- 
tablishments which  identify 
the  Square  today,  there  were 
two  anchor  facilities  which 
distinguish  major  commercial 


Looking  down  South  Street  from  Birch  and  Belgrade. 


The  same  corner  today. 


any  governmental  agency  to 
tamper  with  the  Park  or  the 
streetline. 

Roslindale  grew  residenti- 
ally  as  the  classic  streetcar 
suburb.  While  the  landscape 
remained  decidedly  rural  even 
a  short  distance  from  the 
Square,  a  steady  growth  in 
population  began  in  the 
1880' s  with  the  introduction 
of  horse-drawn  street  railway 
service  between  Forest  Hills 
and  Dedham,  via  Washington 
Street,  and  West  Roxbury,  via 
Belgrade  Avenue.   In  1894, 
electric  vehicles  replaced 
the  horses,  and  the  same 
trolleys  which  made  Roslin- 
dale an  attractive  bedroom 
community  for  downtown  com- 
muters were  reinforcing  the 
Square  itself  as  a  commercial 
center  where  all  modes  of 
transportation  met.   To  this 
day,  the  major  feeder  bus 
lines  into  Forest  Hills  fol- 
low the  original  trolley 
routes  and  make  Roslindale 
Square  one  of  the  easiest 
places  in  the  metropolitan 
area  to  reach  by  public 
transportation. 


The  "suburb  superb",  as  its 
real  estate  boosters  once 
called  it,  attracted  the  us- 
ual Boston  sequence  of  Yan- 
kees followed  by  Catholic  and 
Jewish  immigrant  families  in 
the  decades  between  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  and  World 
War  II.   Sacred  Heart  is  to- 
day one  of  the  largest  Catho- 
lic parishes  in  the  City,  and 
its  church,  school,  and  rec- 
tory on  Cummins  Highway  have 
two  attractive  Protestant 
churches  for  neighbors.   The 
growing  population  of  Eastern 
Mediterranean  groups  is  re- 
presented by  Saint  Nektarios, 
a  new  Greek  Orthodox  congre- 
gation housed  in  a  rehabili- 
tated commercial  building  on 
Belgrade  Avenue,  and  the  eat- 
ing establishments  in  the 
Square  have  assumed  an  in- 
creasingly Mediterranean 
flavor. 


centers  from  lesser  neighbor- 
hood shopping  districts — the 
supermarket  and  the  depart- 
ment store.   In  fact,  up  to 
the  1960 's,  there  was  extra- 
ordinary competition. 
Kresge's  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  a  quartet  of 
department  stores  which  in- 
cluded Woolworth's,  Grant's, 
and  Park-Snow.   Roche  Broth- 
ers, which  for  years  occupied 
the  present  Kelleher  Market 
site,  was  but  one  of  four 
substantial  grocery  stores  in 
the  Square.   A  major  chain 
outlet,  Stop  &  Shop,  occupied 
the  present  Ashmont  Supply 
site  until  1967.   And  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the 
Corey  Market  in  1975  has  sym- 
bolized, more  than  anything 
else,  the  speed  with  which 
the  commercial  strength  of 
Roslindale  Square  was  sap- 
ped— and  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  trying  to  get  it 
back. 


Poplar  St.  already  a  key  focus 
to  the  Business  District. 


Looking  from  Poplar  to  Washington  Street. 


Livery  Stable  at  Corinth  and 
Birch  Streets. 


It  seems  unlikely  that  Ros- 
lindale  Square  will  ever  re- 
emerge  as  a  truly  regional 
commercial  center.  Working 
against  it  are  not  only  the 
Dedham  Mall  and  the  pair  of 
shopping  plazas  on  American 
Legion  Highway,  but  the  ser- 
ious attempts  being  made  to 
revitalize  other  traditional 
business  districts  in  nearby 
communities — West  Roxbury  and 
Jamaica  Plain  Centers,  Brook- 
line  Village,  Cleary  Square, 
and  Dedham  Center .  What  Ros- 
lindale  Square  can  hope  to 
achieve  is  the  recapture  of 
much  of  the  trade  of  Roslin- 
dale  residents  which  has 
ebbed  away  to  the  malls  and 
elsewhere.   The  energy  crisis 
obviously  favors  such  a  re- 
covery, but  even  more  power- 
ful are  the  pride  with  which 
Roslindale  people  view  their 
community,  and  their  persis- 
tent image  of  the  Square  as 
the  center  of  community  life. 


The  Square 
Today 


Roslindale  Square  is  not 
without  new  resources  and  fa- 
cilities.  Even  as  the  de- 
cline of  retail  business  was 
accelerating  in  the  late 
1960 's,  a  series  of  public 
improvements  was  beginning. 
The  old  Municipal  Building 
became  the  home  of  one  of  the 
City's  first  Little  City 
Halls  in  1968 ,  and,  more  re- 
cently, much  of  the  structure 
was  renovated  to  house  a  ma- 
jor City  health  care  clinic. 
A  plaza  has  been  completed 
outside  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing with  landscaping, 
benches,  and  a  bus  shelter. 

The  Taft  Hill  parking  lot 
was  reconstructed  and  equip- 
ped with  new  lighting.   The 
vacant  Rialto  Theatre  was  de- 
molished and  the  site  con- 
verted to  a  second  off-street 
parking  lot.   The  entire 
Square  has  been  outfitted 
with  sodium  vapor  street 
lighting. 

Adams  Park  has  continued  to 
be  well  maintained,  and  mod- 
est improvements  are  underway 
at  this  time.   These  public 
improvements  by  no  means  out- 
weigh the  slippage  in  the 
Square's  commercial  condi- 
tion, but  they  have  prevented 
an  impression  of  general  phy- 
sical deterioration  from  tak- 
ing hold.   The  Square  is  not 
a  bad  looking  place. 

On  the  private  side,  a  num- 
ber of  local  businesses  are 
undertaking  improvements. 
More  importantly,  there  is  a 
new  sense  of  organization. 
The  early  seventies  saw  the 
revival  of  the  Roslindale 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Roslindale  First,  a 
group  formed  to  promote  re- 
newed pride  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  its  village  center. 
It  has  been  succeeded  by  the 


Roslindale  Historical  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Roslindale  Asso- 
ciation for  Community  Devel- 
opment.  The  City  responded 
in  1977  by  engaging  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Ryan,  Elliott 
to  determine  the  marketabil- 
ity of  Roslindale  Square  as  a 
locus  of  significant  commer- 
cial revitalization. 

The  Ryan,  Elliott  study, 
completed  in  1978,  lends  en- 
couragement to  those  who  see 
an  expanded  role  for  Roslin- 
dale Square  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  market  is  there.   If  it 
is  to  be  tapped,  the  commun- 
ity and  the  City  must  not 
only  come  to  agreement  on  a 
specific  agenda,  but  also 
persuade  state  and  Federal 
agencies,  and  ultimately  the 
retailing  and  banking  commun- 
ities, to  support  that  agenda 
out  of  mutual  interest.   The 
Revitalization  Strategy  that 
follows  consists  of  a  dozen 
proposals.   They  are  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  government,  but 
to  the  private  sector  as 
well,  in  the  honest  belief 
that  Roslindale  Square  can 
become  an  increasingly  at- 
tractive place  to  invest 
money  as  well  as  hope. 
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Revitalization 
Strategy 


//  all  proposed  actions 
must  stand  or  fall 
together,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. Our  Revitalization 
Strategy  has  sought, 
wherever  possible,  to  put 
distinct  proposals  on  dis- 
tinct decision-making 
tracks,  and  to  identify 
early-action  steps  which 
leave  the  door  open  for  all 
acceptable  later  options. 


Our  twelve  proposals  for 
the  revitalization  of  Roslin- 
dale  Square  flow  directly 
from  the  community's  own  ex- 
pressed understanding  of  the 
Square's  history,  present 
condition,  and  future  poten- 
tial.  Translating  that  un- 
derstanding into  recommenda- 
tions for  a  series  of  speci- 
fic actions  has  required  that 
three  guidelines  be  followed: 
Proposed  improvements  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  traditional 
scale  of  the  Square.   The 
overriding  commercial  goals 
are  to  recapture  the  patron- 
age of  Roslindale  residents 
and  to  rejuvenate  existing 
commercial  space.  More  far- 
reaching  proposals  can  be 
justified  only  as  means  to 
those  ends.   Most  of  what  the 
Square  needs  can  be  achieved 
simply  by  making  what's  there 
now  work  better . 
Demolition  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  principal  means  of 
improving  the  Square.   Ros- 
lindale neither  wants  nor 
needs  urban  renewal  in  the 
traditional  sense — the  demo- 
lition of  a  district's  exist- 
ing features  in  the  specula- 
tive hope  of  attracting  new 
development.   The  Park,  the 
tight  commercial  streets,  the 
railway  embankment,  and  the 
close  encirclement  of  the 
business  district  by  residen- 
tial areas  must  be  taken  as 
given  features  of  the  devel- 
opment landscape.   Slight 
modifications  may  be  accep- 
table; to  make  an  omelet,  it 
is  said,  you  have  to  break 
some  eggs.   But  any  proposal 
which  would  demolish  for  the 
sheer  sake  of  a  change  should 
be  rejected  out-of-hand,  by 
the  City  and  by  the  community. 


Decisions  which  appear  to  be 
entangled  with  one  another 
must  be  disentangled  wherever 
possible.  Many  of  the  ideas 
which  have  been  discussed  in 
Roslindale  Square  over  the 
past  two  years  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  translate  into  con- 
crete proposals,  because 
their  ultimate  design  has  had 
to  await  the  resolution  of 
other  issues.   If  all  pro- 
posed actions  must  stand  or 
fall  together,  nothing  will 
happen.  Our  Revitalization 
Strategy  has  sought,  wherever 
possible,  to  put  distinct 
proposals  on  distinct  deci- 
sionmaking tracks,  and  to 
identify  early-action  steps 
which  leave  the  door  open  for 
all  acceptable  later  options. 
It  strives  to  identify  and 
recommend  actions  which  can 
be  taken  quickly. 

In  discussing  revitaliza- 
tion proposals  with  people 
who  live  and  do  business  in 
the  Square,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  agenda  of  pos- 
sible actions  falls  into  two 
different  categories.  On 
eleven  proposals,  there  is 
general  support  for  proceed- 
ing, although  the  community 
certainly  expects  to  have  in- 
put into  the  final  product. 
Several  of  these  consensus 
actions  require  relatively 
little  time  and  money  to  im- 
plement, and  are  fairly  dis- 
crete from  one  another  in 
terms  of  timing  and  impacts. 
They  are  nonetheless  very  im- 
portant— they  represent  what 
most  concerned  citizens  agree 
must  happen  to  improve  Ros- 
lindale Square  today. 
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could  be  developed  either 
sooner  or  later — we  have  dis- 
entangled it  from  other  pro- 
posals.  It  could  help  lever- 
age other  improvements,  but 
it  could  just  as  well  be  lev- 
eraged by  them.   The  final 
part  of  this  Strategy  out- 
lines the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  supermarket  and  re- 
lated traffic  and  parking 
proposals,  so  that  a  thorough 
community  discussion  can 
begin. 


*s^ 


Storefront  improvements  have  begun  along  Washington  St. 
in  Roslindale  Square. 


The  twelfth  item  on  the 
agenda  requires  a  serious  as- 
sessment of  pros  and  cons  by 
the  community  and  the  City. 
Two  proposed  actions — the  as- 
sembly of  land  for  a  new  sup- 
ermarket and  the  explanation 
of  the  Square's  traffic  and 
parking  capacities  to  serve 


it — have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  Roslindale,  but  do 
not  yet  appear  to  have  gener- 
ated consensus  support.   This 
is  perfectly  natural.   The 
potential  benefits  of  a  mod- 
ern supermarket  as  a  stimula- 
tor of  other  business  are 
dramatic;  but  the  physical 
accommodations  and  sacrifices 
which  such  a  development 
would  require  cannot  be  pur- 
sued lightly.   A  supermarket 
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Business 
Environment 


Despite  the  attractiveness 
of  Adams  Park  and  the  gener- 
ally sound  physical  condition 
of  the  buildings,  Roslindale 
Square  has  become  a  rather 
drab  place.  The  problem,  as 
in  many  small  business  dis- 
tricts, is  that  the  solution 
is  too  simple  to  have  at- 
tracted serious  attention. 
Before  any  new  development  is 
likely  to  appear,  the  City 
and  the  merchants  can  be  well 
on  the  way  to  upgrading  the 
environment  of  the  existing 
streets  and  storefronts,  and 
expanding  the  influence  of 
Adams  Park  by  creating  new 
pedestrian  spaces  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Square.   It 


is  important  that  the  public 
and  private  components  pro- 
ceed in  tandem — the  merchants 
and  the  City  must  each  be- 
lieve that  the  other  is  ser- 
ious about  enhancing  the 
business  environment. 


Streetscape 

1 


Poplar  Street  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  to 
extend  the  Park  atmo- 
sphere right  up  to  the 
storefronts,  without  actu- 
ally closing  the  street  and 
losing  the  parking  spaces 
it  provides. 

Corinth  Street,  the  single 
most  important  shopping 
street  in  the  Square,  is 
particularly  ill-equipped  to 
serve  that  function  .  .   . 
nothing  will  be  easier  to 
remedy  than  the  Street's 
bleak  appearance. 


The  heart  of  the  Roslindale 
commercial  district  is  the 
array  of  stores  on  Corinth 
and  Poplar  Streets.   These 
two  streets,  however,  suffer 
the  visual  deficiencies  of 
many  older  urban  business 
districts — narrow  sidewalks, 
no  street  furniture,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  Park  side  of  Pop- 
lar, no  trees.   This  can  be 
changed  through  improvements 
which  are  neither  very  time- 
consuming  nor  very  expensive. 

Poplar  Street  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  to  extend 
the  Park  atmosphere  right  up 
to  the  storefronts,  without 
actually  closing  the  street 
and  losing  the  parking  spaces 


it  provides.   As  part  of  the 
traffic  improvements  to  be 
discussed  later,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reintroduce  two-way 
traffic  to  both  South  and 
Washington  Streets.   This 
will  enable  Poplar,  which 
currently  serves  as  part  of 
the  through-traffic  system, 
to  be  converted  to  its  more 
traditional  function — a  pure- 
ly local  street  for  people 
who  want  to  park,  shop,  and 
relax.  Traffic  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  lane,  the 
sidewalks  can  be  widened  on 
both  the  Park  and  the  store- 
front sides,  and  "neck-downs" 
can  be  constructed  at  the  in- 
tersections to  provide  safer 
and  more  attractive  pedes- 
trian crossing  areas.  At  the 
western  tip  of  the  Park,  the 
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traffic  moving  through  the 
Square,  including  the  four 
major  bus  routes  from  West 
Roxbury.   Parking  is  poorly 
organized,  and  a  crucial 
block  is  occupied  by  the 
burned-out  Corey  Market 
building.   Subsequent  sec- 
tions of  this  report  propose 
remedies  for  all  of  these  de- 


Sidewalk  widening,  benches,  planters  and  well  established 
street  trees  are  proposed  for  the  business  district. 


sea  of  asphalt  which  forms 
the  intersection  with  South 
Street  can  be  reduced  in 
size,  adding  to  the  effective 
area  of  the  Park  itself.   On 
the  storefront  side,  the  wid- 
ened sidewalk  can  be  beauti- 
fied with  brick-paved  areas, 
planters,  benches,  and  trees. 
Corinth  Street,  the  single 
most  important  shopping 
street  in  the  Square,  is  par- 
ticularly ill-equipped  to 
serve  that  function.   It  car- 
ries all  of  the  west-to-east 


ficiencies,  but  nothing  will 
be  easier  to  remedy  than  the 
Street's  bleak  appearance. 

With  most  through-traffic 
to  be  removed  from  Corinth 
Street,  the  sidewalk  can  be 
widened  on  the  south  side  to 
accommodate  trees,  benches, 
and  planters.   Trees  can  also 
be  planted  on  the  north  side- 
walk. 
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Funding  and 
Implementation 

The  reconstruction  of  Pop- 
lar Street  is  estimated  to 
cost  $120,000.   Since  it 
would  be  difficult  to  narrow 
Poplar  Street  while  it  is 
still  carrying  buses  and 
other  through- traf ic,  and 
since  proper  placement  of  the 
amenities  should  be  coordin- 
ated with  the  curb  relocation 
and  bricking,  the  Poplar 
Street  work  should  be  imple- 
mented as  part  of  the  larger 
traffic  improvement  project 
for  the  Square.   As  a  state- 
Federal  Urban  Systems  pro- 
ject, or  as  a  City  activity, 
this  overall  program  could 
enter  construction  as  early 
as  two  years  from  now. 

The  beautif ication  program 
for  Corinth  Street  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $80,000.  While 
these  items  could  arguably  be 
included  in  the  overall  traf- 
fic improvement  project,  the 
City  may  wish  to  expedite 
them  as  a  separate  Block 
Grant  or  Capital  Budget 
undertaking. 


Poplar  St. 

looking  toward  South  St 


plant  3"- 4" 
diameter 
trees  ,  50'o.c. 


widen  storefront 
sidewalks  4  -ft. 
and  add  benches 


widen  park 
sidewalk.  3  ft 


15' 


9J    proposed 


Corinth  St. 

looking  toward    Belgrade  Ave 


plant  3" -4* 
diameter  trees 
50 '  o.c  along 
sooth  Side  and  at 
neckdowns  along 
north  side 


widen  sidewalk. 
3  ft. 


* 


»5>' 


3J  proposed 
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Poplar  St.  today. 


Poplar  St.  with  streetscape  improvements. 


Corinth  St.  today. 


Corinth  St.  with  streetscape  improvements. 


Public  Streetscape  Improvements 


$ 


POPLAR  STREET  (Urban  Systems,  1981) 

Relocation  of  curblines  and  bricking 
of  areas;  trees  and  amenities 


$120,000 


CORINTH  STREET  (City  of  Boston,  1980, 
or  Urban  Systems,  1981) 

Widening  of  south  sidewalk; 
trees  and  amenities 


$  80,000 
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Taft  Court 
Pedestrian  Way 


The  opportunity  exists  to 
create  a  unified  pedestrian 
network  in  the  heart  of  the 
Square.  The  components 
would  be  the  pedestrian 
way,  the  new  amenities  on 
Corinth  Street,  the  fully 
redesigned  Poplar  Street, 
and  Adams  Park.  The  cre- 
ation of  this  network  will 
reinforce  the  traditional 
role  of  Adams  Park  as  the 
centerpiece  of  Roslindale 
Square  —  by  extending  the 
feeling  of  the  Park  west- 
ward into  the  main  shop- 
ping area. 


The  opportunity   to  create  a 
dramatic  new  pedestrian  cor- 
ridor   in   the  Square   is   ripe 
for   the   taking.      The  building 
long  occupied  by  the  Park- 
Snow  department  store  on 
South  Street  burned   in  1977 
and  has   since  been  demol- 
ished.     The  City   is  negotiat- 
ing,   and  expects   to  consum- 
mate  this  year,    the   acquisi- 
tion of   the   site.      Along  with 
Taft  Court,    an  existing  pub- 
lic way  which  enters   the  cen- 
tral business  block   from  Cor- 
inth Street,    this  acquisition 
will  create  a  single  public 
passage   through  the  heart  of 
the  Square.      The  excellent 
idea  of  exploiting   this  pas- 
sage as   an  attractive  pedes- 
trian way  originated   in  the 
community. 


— _ 


..".is  ir.pavea,  ur.ir.vit ir.^  area  car. 
become  an  attractive  pedestrian  area. 

Initially,  the  pedestrian 
way  will  provide  direct  ac- 
cess between  Corinth  and 
South  Streets,  linking  the 
Square's  main  concentration 
of  shops  with  its  principal 
off-street  parking  lot.   If  a 
supermarket  were  eventually 
developed  on  Taft  Hill,  the 
pedestrian  way  would  form  the 
critical  link  between  the  two 
commercial  anchors  of  the 
Square. 

Eventually,  the  private  al- 
leyways which  enter  the  inner 
court  area  from  Birch  Street 
could  be  linked  to  the  pedes- 
trian way,  providing  access 
between  the  future  train  and 


Attractive  paving,  trees,  benches  and 
cafes  will  replace  these  parked  cars 
though  service  access  to  shops  will  be 
maintained. 


bus  stops  on  Belgrade  Avenue 
and  the  central  business 
area.   Finally,  the  pedes- 
trian way  could  be  linked  di- 
rectly to  the  redesigned  Pop- 
lar Street  by  removing  (or 
less  preferably  constructing 
an  arcade  through)  a  small 
commercial  building  on  Poplar 
which  stands  at  mid-block. 
If  this  building  were  ac- 
quired and  its  tenants  relo- 
cated within  the  Square  at 
the  City's  expense,  the  op- 
portunity would  exist  to 
create  a  unified  pedestrian 
network  in  the  heart  of  the 
Square.   The  components  would 
be  the  pedestrian  way,  the 

new  amenities  on  Corinth 
Street,  the  fully  redesigned 
Poplar  Street,  and  Adams 
Park.   The  creation  of  this 
network  will  reinforce  the 
traditional  role  of  Adams 
Park  as  the  centerpiece  of 
Roslindale  Square — by  extend- 
ing the  feeling  of  the  Park 
westward  into  the  main  shop- 
ping area. 
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Possible  Components  of  a 
Pedestrian  Way 

A.  Pave  for  pedestrians  and 
off-hour  deliveries 

B.  Provide  benches,  lighting, 
and  additional  trees 

C.  Create  outdoor  cafes 

D.  Establish  small  stalls  or 
shops 

E.  Year-round  covered 
produce  scales 

F.  Seasonal  farmer's  truck 
sales 


Widen  sidewalk  and  plant 
street  trees 
Open  backs  of  stores  to 
the  pedestrian  way 
Acquire  building  to  con- 
nect pedestrian  way  with 
Adams  Park 

Secure  private  courtway 
to  minimize  security 
problems 
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Hopefully,  the  pedestrian 
way  will  be  more  than  a  place 
to  walk  through.   It  should 
also  provide  a  prime  new  lo- 
cation for  commercial  activ- 
ity, particularly  of  an  out- 
door, food-related  nature. 
Many  variations  have  been 
suggested — a  permanent, 
roofed  seasonal  produce  mar- 
ket with  rental  stalls;  a 
weekly,  harvest- time  farmers' 
market;  an  expansion  of  the 
small  existing  supermarket; 
specialty  shops  attached  to 
the  backs  of  buildings;  out- 
door cafes;  the  creation  of 
rear  entrances  by  bakeries  or 
restaurants.  Other  sugges- 
tions involve  the  creation  of 
an  outdoor  civic  space  for 
street  performances  or  even 
ice  skating.  While  traffic 
and  parking  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  pedestrian 
way  entirely,  access  will  be 
preserved  for  emergency  and 
service  vehicles  and  for  off- 
hour  deliveries. 


In  the  second  phase  of  work,  the  pedestrian  way  may  extend 
through  to  Poplar  St.  and  Adams  Park  in  this  area. 


Funding  and 
Implementation 

The  essential  first  phase 
of  the  pedestrian  way  devel- 
opment is  the  conversion  of 
the  City-owned  land  from  the 
muddy,  unpaved  area  it  is  now 
into  a  graded,  drained,  and 
lighted  passageway,  with  the 
main  route  between  Corinth 
and  South  Streets  surfaced 
with  an  attractive  paving  ma- 
terial.  The  City  is  commit- 
ted to  implement  this  work  as 
soon  as  possible — this  fall, 
if  the  Park-Snow  site  acqui- 
sition can  be  completed  in 
time.   This  initial  work,  es- 
timated to  cost  $40,000,  will 
be  funded  through  the  Capital 
Budget.  Meanwhile,  design 
can  be  underway  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  public  space 
with  permanent,  attractive 
lighting,  plazas,  and  pedes- 
trian amenities — benches, 
plantings,  trash  receptacles, 


public  art,  and  the  like. 
This  more  polished  public 
treatment,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000,  will  also  be  a  City 
expense.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  might  be 
available  to  defray  the  costs. 

Rather  than  attempting  to 
predetermine  the  commercial 
activities  to  be  supported  by 
the  pedestrian  way,  the  City 
and  the  community  can  afford 
to  wait  and  experiment.  Most 
costs  incurred  in  establish- 
ing such  activities  will  be 
private.   The  pedestrian 
linkage  to  Birch  and  Poplar 
Streets,  involving  potential 
City  acquisition  of  private 
properties,  can  also  await 
this  later  phase,  although 
negotiations  might  profitably 
begin  sooner. 
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Taft  Court  Pedestrian  Way 


EARLY  ACTION  (1979-80) 

Grading,  drainage; 
paving,  interim  lights 


$  40,000 


PHASE  I  (1980-81) 

Permanent  lights,  amenities; 
expansion  of  paved  area 


$200,000 


PHASE  II  (WHEN  APPROPRIATE) 

Public  links  to  Poplar,  Birch  Streets 


To  be  determined 


Early  Action 

Paving  and  lighting 
Improve  pedestrian  access 

from  Taft  Hill  parking  to 

Corinth  Street 


South  Street 


Phase  1 

PUBLIC 

Expand  paving 

Add  trees  and  benches 

PRIVATE 

Open  backs  of  stores  to 

inner  block 
Establish  cafes 
Sell  produce  from  trucks 

and  market  extension 
Add  small  shop  stalls 


Phase  2 

PUBLIC 

Remove  building  on  Poplar 
to  link  mall  to  Park 

PRIVATE 

Open  backs  of  stores 

along  Birch  to  inner  block 
Plant  additional  trees 
Provide  gates  at  alleys 

to  give  nighttime  security 
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Storefronts 

3 


Signs  of  every  description 
cry  out  in  complete  dishar- 
mony; awnings  are  a  thing 
of  the  past;  and  the  inter- 
esting mixture  of  building 
types  —  old  stables,  office 
buildings,  and  typical  Main 
Street  storefronts  —  is 
covered  with  tin  and  plas- 
tic .  .  .  Roslindale  Square 
is  one  of  the  first  areas  in 
the  City  to  have  full  access 
to  a  pair  of  public  assis- 
tance programs  for  store- 
front improvements. 


A  principal  reason  for  pub- 
lic investment  in  the  streets 
and  pedestrian  areas  of  the 
Square  is  the  hope  that  ex- 
isting merchants  will  respond 
by  taking  full  advantage  of 
available  resources  for  up- 
grading their  storefronts. 
As  in  most  small  business 
districts,  the  years  have 
brought  a  surface  disarray  to 
the  Square.   Signs  of  every 
description  cry  out  in  com- 
plete disharmony;  awnings  are 
a  thing  of  the  past;  and  the 
interesting  mixture  of  build- 
ing types — old  stables,  of- 
fice buildings,  and  typical 
Main  Street  storefronts — is 
covered  with  tin  and  plastic. 


None  of  this  is  disastrous, 
but  combined  with  the  drab 
streetscape,  it's  nothing 
special  either.  And  that  is 
what  the  merchants  and  pro- 
fessionals of  Roslindale 
Square  should  have — something 
special,  something  that  will 
attract  shoppers  and  clients 
who  don't  have  to  come  here. 
Through  the  Boston  Neigh- 
borhood Business  District 
Program,  an  urban  design  con- 
sultant, Favermann  Associ- 
ates, has  prepared  a  package 
of  guidelines  for  use  by  mer- 
chants who  wish  to  upgrade 
their  facades.   Examples  are 
presented  on  this  page.  A 
Design  Review  Committee  made 
up  of  Roslindale  merchants 
and  residents  has  been 
formed,  and  the  guidelines 
have  been  approved. 


Poplar  St.  storefronts. 


Funding  and 
Implementation 

Roslindale  Square  is  one  of 
the  first  areas  in  the  City 
to  have  full  access  to  a  pair 
of  public  assistance  programs 
for  storefront  improvements. 
Owners  of  commercial  proper- 
ties in  the  Square  can  now 
take  advantage  of  RESTORE, 
the  Block  Grant-funded  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  20% 
cash  rebate  for  storefront 
improvement  costs,  up  to  a 
maximum  rebate  of  $1000. 
Free  architectural  consulta- 
tion is  available  for  RESTORE 
users.  The  City  has  commit- 
ted $15,000  in  RESTORE  funds 
to  Roslindale  Square  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  is 
prepared  to  increase  that 
amount  over  the  next  two 
years  if  businesses  respond. 
An  important  businessman  in 
the  Square,  contractor  Ronald 
Trethewey,  has  gotten  the 
ball  rolling  by  using  RESTORE 
funds  and  design  guidelines 
on  his  block  of  eight  store- 
fronts on  Washington  Street. 


The  second  available  pro- 
gram is  the  Section  312  Com- 
mercial Loan  Program  offered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.  Through  the  City, 
which  has  designated  Roslin- 
dale Square  a  target  area,  a 
few  larger  renovation  pro- 
jects will  be  eligible  to 
have  up  to  half  their  costs 
financed  through  a  government 
loan  at  3%  interest.   The  re- 
habilitation work  must  be 
compatible  with  the  design 
guidelines  established 
through  RESTORE,  and  the  pro- 
ject must  make  sense  in  the 
overall  public  and  private 
revitalization  strategy  for 
the  Square.   The  maximum  loan 
is  $100,000,  although,  if 
loan  requests  are  smaller, 
more  businesses  will  have  a 
chance.   Section  312  loan 
projects  can  be  more  exten- 
sive than  RESTORE,  including 
both  exterior  facade  improve- 
ments and  interior  renovation 
of  the  commercial  space. 

The  proprietors  of  Kelle- 
her's  Market  have  begun  a  ma- 
jor program  of  exterior  and 
interior  renovation.  While 
the  312  program  has  not  been 
available  thus  far,  the 
Kelleher  improvements  should 
be  an  example  to  other  mer- 
chants for  whom  such  assis- 
tance could  be  critical. 


Washington  St.  storefronts. 
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Poplar  St.  continued 
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Storefront  Drawings  by  Favermann  Associates 
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New  Financial 
Tools  for  Private 
Investment 


Between  1975  and  1978 , 
Massachusetts  established  im- 
portant new  financial  incen- 
tive programs  for  stimulating 
private  reinvestment  in  older 
urban  business  districts. 
The  City  hopes  to  see  Roslin- 
dale  Square  take  full  advan- 
tage of  these  tools.  While  a 
so-called  CARD  designation 


and  a  new  Community/Local  De- 
velopment Corporation  could 
be  helpful  in  attracting  ma- 
jor new  commercial  develop- 
ment, these  mechanisms  also 
have  wider  and  perhaps  more 
immediate  applicability. 


CARD  Designation 


These  incentives  are 
designed  to  bring  urban 
commercial  districts  into 
marketing  parity  with  the 
suburban  and  strip  loca- 
tions which  have  had  the 
upper  hand  for  so  long. 


A  municipality,  with  state 
approval,  can  designate  a 
Commercial  Area  Revitaliza- 
tion  District  (CARD)  in  an 
older  urban  business  center. 
Within  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  the  so-called  CARD 
plan,  new  or  expanding  com- 
mercial enterprises  can  be- 
come eligible  for  three  spe- 
cial financial  incentives 
which  have  previously  been 
offered  only  to  industrial 
projects: 

low  interest  mortgages,  lev- 
eraged by  the  sale  to  finan- 
cial institutions  of  Federal- 
ly tax-exempt  revenue  bonds; 

state  mortgage  insurance  on  a 
portion  of  private  loans  se- 
cured for  the  rehabilitation 
of  an  existing  building; 

property  tax  relief  for  cer- 
tain new  or  expanding  busi- 
nesses with  five  or  more  em- 
ployees and  Massachusetts 
corporate  tax  liability. 

These  incentives  are  de- 
signed to  bring  urban  commer- 
cial districts  into  marketing 
parity  with  the  suburban  and 
strip  locations  which  have 
had  the  upper  hand  for  so 
long. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  es- 
tablished a  CARD  at  Roslin- 
dale  Square.   As  the  map 
shows,  the  boundaries  are 


drawn  quite  tightly  around 
the  village  center,  making 
concentrated  commercial  in- 
vestment there  more  attrac- 
tive. 

A  successful  neighborhood 
public  meeting  on  the  CARD 
plan  was  held  earlier  this 
year ,  and  all  local  and  state 
approvals  are  now  in  hand. 
In  the  short  term,  CARD  in- 
centives will  be  of  practical 
benefit  only  to  commercial 
investments  of  approximately 
$250,000  or  more.   Such  op- 
portunities can  be  structured 
in  the  Square,  both  for  ex- 
isting commercial  space  and 
for  new  development. 

A  commercial  enterprise 
which  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  principal  CARD 
financial  incentive — tax-free 
revenue  bond  mortgages — must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity, the  Boston  Industrial 
Development  Finance  Agency, 
the  City  Council,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Fi- 
nance Agency.   From  the  busi- 
nessman's standpoint,  these 
steps  can  be  cleared  in  an 
expeditious  and  coordinated 
fashion.  From  the  commun- 
ity's standpoint,  ample  op- 
portunity for  citizen  input 
on  each  proposed  CARD  project 
is  provided  during  the  BRA 
and  City  Council  stages  of 
the  approval  process. 
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Commercial  Area  Revitalization  District  (CARD) 
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Community /Local 

Development 

Corporation 


The  City  and  state  would 
enthusiastically  support 
the  creation  of  a  single 
neighborhood  body  which 
combines  the  functions  of 
a  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration for  Federal  SBA 
assistance  and  a  Commu- 
nity Development  Cor- 
poration for  state  CDFC 
assistance. 


Small  business  districts 
are  coming  to  realize  that 
a  major  advantage  enjoyed 
by  shopping  malls  is  their 
collective  management  — 
common  parking,  coordi- 
nated sales,  jointly  pur- 
chased security  and  adver- 
tising. 


Community  development  cor- 
porations have  become  a  wide- 
spread, flexible  tool  for 
marrying  outside  money  to 
neighborhood  initiative,  sen- 
sitivity, and  participation. 
Several  Boston  neighborhoods 
have  formed  CDC's  of  one  kind 
or  another.  We  recommend 
that  Roslindale  form  a  multi- 
purpose neighborhood  corpora- 
tion capable  of  serving  as 
the  formal  conduit  for  var- 
ious state  and  Federal  busi- 
ness programs  and  as  the  in- 
formal packager  of  other  ini- 
tiatives in  the  Square. 

Two  programs  for  local 
business  assistance  require 
the  formation  of  specific 
corporate  bodies: 

THE  FEDERAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  (SBA)  '502' 
PROGRAM.  Within  eligible 
business  districts  (including 
Roslindale  Square) ,  a  so- 
called  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration can  co-venture  busi- 
ness projects  with  a  bank, 
either  loaning  10%  and  guar- 
anteeing the  rest,  or  loaning 
40%  outright.   SBA  can  also 
guarantee  bank  loans  on  a  di- 
rect (non-LDC)  basis.  Clear- 
ly, however,  the  timely  iden- 
tification of  opportunities 
for  SBA  assistance  of  all 
kinds  can  best  be  facilitated 
by  a  neighborhood  body  famil- 
iar with  both  SBA  programs 
and  the  local  business  scene. 
While  the  Roslindale  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Develop- 
ment is  an  eligible  LDC,  no 
SBA  transactions  have  yet 
arisen. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE  CORPORA- 
TION (CDFC) ,  a  new  resource 
created  by  the  Legislature  in 
1976.   CDFC  co-ventures 
neighborhood  business  initia- 
tives in  three-way  partner- 
ships which  must  also  include 
a  so-called  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation  open  to 
community  membership  within 
defined  boundaries  and  having 
at  least  one-half  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  elected  by 
the  membership.  CDFC  funds 
can  take  the  form  of  equity, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  a 
combination.   One  potential 
role  for  this  mechanism  was 
demonstrated  in  Codman  Square 
earlier  this  year,  when  a 
CDC/CDFC/bank  partnership  ac- 
quired and  reopened  the  va- 
cated FINAST  supermarket. 

The  City  and  state  would 
enthusiastically  support  the 
creation  of  a  single  neigh- 
borhood body  which  combines 
the  functions  of  a  Local  De- 
velopment Corporation  for 
Federal  SBA  assistance  and  a 
Community  Development  Corpor- 
ation for  state  CDFC  assis- 
tance.  Such  an  entity  could 
not  only  make  creative  com- 
binations of  SBA  and  CDFC  as- 
sistance to  neighborhood 
businesses,  but  it  could  also 
be  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
grams, including: 

CARD  FINANCING.   CDC's  are 
eligible  users  of  the  tax- 
free  bond  financing  made 
available  by  the  CARD  desig- 
nation described  earlier. 
This  could  enable  a  CDC  to 
co-venture  a  single  large 
commercial  project  with  an 
entrepreneur.   State  and  City 
officials  are  also  exploring 
ways  in  which  a  CDC  might 
package  several  lesser  busi- 
ness improvements,  too  small 
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individually  to  benefit  from 
CARD  financial  incentives, 
into  a  master  project  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude. 

COORDINATED  BUSINESS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS.  If  the  majority  of 
small  businesses  in  the 
Square  are  to  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  improvements,  coor- 
dination and  momentum  will  be 
necessities.   The  full  array 
of  financial  programs — RE- 
STORE, SBA,  312,  CDFC— will 
have  to  be  packaged  with  each 
other  and  with  ready  sources 
of  bank  financing.   Architec- 
tural and  contracting  ser- 
vices for  a  series  of  small 
projects  might  be  purchased 
more  efficiently  in  bulk. 
CETA  workers  might  even  be 
used  for  basic  tasks  common 
to  several  small  improvement 
projects.   These  resources 
can  be  used  most  creatively 
and  effectively  if  organized 
by  a  CDC. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
DISTRICT.   Small  business 
districts  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  a  major  advantage 
enjoyed  by  shopping  malls  is 
their  collective  management — 
common  parking,  coordinated 
sales,  jointly  purchased  se- 
curity and  advertising.   The 
Roslindale  Square  business 
community  recognizes  this  is- 
sue and  has  made  a  beginning 
by  organizing  sidewalk  sale 
days  and  festivals.  Much 
more  could  be  done  by  a  CDC/ 
LDC  deeply  involved  in  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  business 
revitalization  in  the  Square. 
For  example,  many  of  our  re- 
commendations for  relieving 
parking  congestion  will  re- 
quire a  high  degree  of  coop- 
eration among  businesses;  a 
CDC/LDC  would  be  essential  in 
brokering  and  enforcing  the 
necessary  agreements. 


What  a  Roslindale 
Community/  Local 
Development  Corpora- 
tion Could  Do  for  Busi- 
ness in  the  Square 

Co-sponsor  commercial 
development  in  new  and  reused 
buildings 

Channel  state  and  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  small 
businesses 

Use  state  commercial  financing 
tools  available  in  CARD  dis- 
tricts: 

•low-interest  mortgages 

•mortgage  guarantees 

•property  tax  relief 

Coordinate  storefront 
improvements 

Manage  cooperative  promo- 
tional, security,  and  parking 
programs 
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New  Development 
in  Old  Buildings 


Effective  revitalization 
means  more  than  upgrading  ex- 
isting businesses.  New  busi- 
ness is  needed  as  well,  and 
much  of  it  can  be  developed 
in  existing  vacant  or  under- 
utilized space. 


Suffolk  Franklin 
Bank 


The  Suffolk  Franklin  branch 
in  Roslindale  Square  is  cur- 
rently housed  in  cramped 
quarters  on  Birch  Street.   Tn 
conjunction  with  the  Bank's 
central  office  policy  of  mak- 
ing strategic  investments  in 
revitalization  districts, 
Suffolk  Franklin  has  decided 
to  relocate  their  branch  fa- 
cilities on  the  site  of  the 
burned-out  Corey  Market. 
This  site,  at  the  corner  of 
Corinth  and  Cohasset  Streets, 
is  the  single  most  symbolic 
eyesore  in  the  Square.  Where 


Site  of  new  Suffolk  Franklin  Bank 
on  Corinth  St. 

a  mid-sized  supermarket  and  a 
Brigham's  restaurant  operated 
just  a  few  years  ago,  there 
is  now  a  boarded-up  shell. 


Its  location  in  the  heart  of 
the  major  business  street 
makes  it  all  the  uglier. 


Parking  will  be  provided  at  the  rear 
of  the  site. 

Suffolk  Franklin  has  pur- 
chased the  Corey  Market  prop- 
erty and  the  unsightly  As- 
toria Motors  parcel  which 
backs  it  on  Washington 
Street.   Design  is  underway 
for  a  5,000  square  foot  bank 
branch  office,  with  a  strong 
possibility  of  additional 
space  for  an  office  tenant. 
The  Astoria  property  will 
provide  the  Bank  with  ade- 
quate parking  and  with  access 
for  a  drive- through  window. 
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The  one-story  building  will 
be  designed  with  sensitivity 
to  the  remainder  of  Corinth 
Street,  and  the  bicycle  shop 
which  currently  occupies  a 
small  usable  portion  of  the 
Corey  building  will  be  relo- 
cated in  or  near  the  Square. 
The  Suffolk  Franklin  project 
will  cost  up  to  one  million 
dollars  and  should  be  in  con- 
struction in  1980. 

This  project  is  pivotal  in 
the  revitalization  of  Roslin- 
dale  Square.  Not  only  is  the 
investment  substantial  and 
the  product  worthwhile,  but 
prompt  implementation  will 
bring  the  kind  of  credibility 
that  only  a  tangible  private 


commitment  can  bring.   Suf- 
folk Franklin  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  follow  its 
initial  project  with  an  on- 
going role  in  the  revitaliza- 
tion of  the  business  dis- 
trict, both  within  the  Cohas- 
set-Cor inth-Washington  block 
and  elsewhere.   They  are 
joined  by  the  Boston  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank,  which  has 
upgraded  its  own  South  Street 
facilities  and,  like  Suffolk 
Franklin,  is  an  important 
participant  in  the  Square's 
major  business  organizations. 


Parking  and  access  to  the  new  bank  will  extend  through 
to  Washington  St.  across  this  site. 
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Commercial  Reuse 
Opportunities 

7 


Unlike  other  commercial 
districts  where  vacancies  and 
dilapidation  have  overwhelmed 
the  building  stock,  Roslin- 
dale  Square  is  fortunate  in 
that  its  buildings  remain  in 
sound  condition.  While  one 
might  speculate  about  a  wide 
variety  of  buildings  and 
uses,  four  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  up- 
grading of  multi-story  struc- 
tures, perhaps  with  retail  on 
the  street  floor  and  offices 
above . 

The  Masons'  Block.  A  truly 
distinctive,  historic  build- 
ing is  the  three-story  trian- 
gular brick  structure  at  the 
intersection  of  Birch  and 
Belgrade.  Along  with  an  ad- 
joining separately-owned  of- 
fice building,  the  Masons' 
Building  forms  a  crucial 
gateway  block  on  the  Square's 


floors  in  the  Masons'  Build- 
ing, but  they  are  known  to  be 
looking  for  larger  quarters, 
preferably  in  a  first-floor 
location  in  or  very  near  the 
Square.   The  traffic  and 
parking  recommendations  which 
appear  later  in  this  report 
would  improve  parking,  vehi- 
cle access,  and  bus  access  to 
the  Masons'  block.   Suffolk 
Franklin  is  eager  to  locate  a 
quality  tenant  in  the  attrac- 
tive first-floor  space  it  is 
vacating  just  across  Birch 
street. 

The  Spa.   The  two- story 
building  which  anchors  the 
corner  of  Corinth  and  Wash- 
ington Streets  has  a  long- 
time newsstand  and  spa  busi- 
ness on  the  street  floor,  and 
a  partially  vacant  second 
floor.   The  block  in  which 
this  building  is  located  is 


//  revitalizing  Roslindale 
Square  largely  means  mak- 
ing what's  there  work  bet- 
ter, full  utilization  of 
buildings  such  as  these 
must  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal end  products. 


Masons'  block. 


western  edge.  The  southwest 
Boston  offices  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  cur- 
rently occupy  most  of  two 


Spa  building  on  Corinth  St. 

at  the  focus  of  several  pro- 
posed improvements.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  Suffolk  Frank- 
lin bank  office  building  will 
replace  the  Corey  Market 
shell  as  a  neighbor.   Corinth 
Street  will  be  reinforced  as 
a  commercial  street,  through 
traffic  modifications  and 
streetscape  improvements. 
The  Corinth-Washington  corner 
should  be  an  obvious  focal 
point  for  streetscape  ameni- 
ties.  The  creation  of  addi- 
tional parking  on  the  Wash- 
ington Street  side  of  the 
block  is  a  possibility.   And 
across  Washington  Street,  the 
first  significant  use  of  RE- 
STORE funds  is  being  made  at 
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the  Trethewey  properties. 
The  Spa  building,  in  short, 
is  likely  to  occupy  an  in- 
creasingly valuable  corner  as 
the  revitalization  of  the 
Square  proceeds. 

The  Poplar  Street  Brick 
Buildings:   17-21  and  41-45. 
The  row  of  storefronts  on 
Poplar  Street  is  highlighted 
by  a  pair  of  two-story  brick 
buildings.   Ironically,  both 
have  marginal  discount  retail 
uses  on  the  first  floor  and 
sorely  underutilized  office 
space  on  the  second.  With 
Poplar  Street  completely  re- 
designed as  a  parking  street 
extending  the  image  of  the 
Park  to  the  storefronts  and 
with  a  pedestrian  way  offer- 
ing an  attractive  rear  entry 
for  the  street-floor  users, 
both  buildings  should  be 
prime  candidates  for  improve- 
ment and  reuse.   An  illustra- 
tive private  investment  is 
already  occurring  on  the  same 
street,  with  Diane's  Bakery 
expanding  and  adding  a  small 
restaurant.  When  the  public 
improvements  proposed  for 
Poplar  Street  and  the  pedes- 
trian way  have  been  imple- 
mented, these  two  buildings 
should  be  among  the  most  ap- 
pealing locations  in  any  of 
Boston's  neighborhood  commer- 
cial centers. 


Two  story  building  on  Poplar  St. — an  opportunity 
for  better  use  of  upper  floors. 


Funding  and 
Implementation 

The  present  or  future  own- 
ers of  these  buildings  could 
make  effective  use  of  the  ar- 
ray of  financial  incentives 
described  previously.   Rehab- 
ilitation projects  of  any 
significant  cost  are  eligible 
for  state  mortgage  guarantees 
under  the  CARD  program  and 
projects  costing  approximate- 
ly $250,000  or  more  are  large 
enough  to  make  practical  use 
of  the  low- interest  mortgage 
opportunity  which  the  CARD 
provides  through  tax-free  re- 
venue bonds.   A  Roslindale 
Community/Local  Development 
Corporation  could  serve  as  a 
co-venturer,  bringing  state 
CDFC  equity  funds  and  Federal 
SBA  502  loans  into  a  reuse 
project.  A  commercial  312 


loan  could  play  a  key  role  in 
rehabilitating  a  single 
building,  with  its  $100,000 
matching  loan  limit. 

Reusing  these  buildings  is 
important  for  success  and 
would  encourage  further  rein- 
vestment in  surrounding 
structures.   Each  of  these 
buildings  anchors  the  street 
or  corner  on  which  it  is  lo- 
cated.  If  revitalizing  Ros- 
lindale Square  largely  means 
making  what's  there  work  bet- 
ter, full  utilization  of 
buildings  such  as  these  must 
be  one  of  the  principal  end 
products. 
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Roslindale 
High  School 

8 


The  social  fabric  of  Ros- 
lindale Square  suffered  a 
serious  tear  when  the  High 
School,  located  just  east  of 
the  commercial  concentration, 
was  closed  in  1976.   The  vic- 
tim of  age  and  of  far-reach- 
ing organizational  changes  in 
the  Boston  School  system,  the 
large  three-story  brick 
structure  on  Poplar  Street 
has  been  vacant  ever  since. 
After  three  years  of  govern- 
mental uncertainty  over  the 
preferred  reuse,  the  City, 
School  Department,  and  com- 
munity have  come  to  agreement 
that  subsidized  elderly  hous- 
ing should  be  developed  in 
the  building.   It  has  been 
suggested  that  space  also  be 
provided  for  social  agencies 
which  serve  the  elderly  and 
for  a  community  meeting 
place.  Consolidating  these 
functions  in  a  portion  of  the 
High  School  makes  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  serving  the 
elderly,  and  would  also 


For  the  image  of  the 
Square,  the  vacant  High 
School  is  a  symbol  of 
decline;  reusing  the  facil- 
ity in  a  more  attractive  way 
is  a  symbol  of  recovery.  In 
more  than  one  City  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, elderly  peo- 
ple are  now  living  in  the 
schools  they  once  at- 
tended as  children.  It 
lends  an  air  of  continuity 
and  stability  to  a  city  or 
village  center. 


create  some  prime  rentable 
office  space  in  the  Square, 
where  the  agencies  in  ques- 
tion are  now  housed. 

The  value  of  an  elderly  re- 
sidential development  in  this 
location  is  clear.  From  the 
merchants'  standpoint,  elder- 
ly housing  is  a  universally 
welcomed  addition  to  a  busi- 
ness district.  For  the  image 
of  the  Square,  the  vacant 
High  School  is  a  symbol  of 
decline;  reusing  the  facility 


in  an  attractive  way  is  a 
symbol  of  recovery.   In  more 
than  one  City  in  Massachu- 
setts, elderly  people  are  now 
living  in  the  schools  they 
once  attended  as  children. 
It  lends  an  air  of  continuity 
and  stability  to  a  city  or 
village  center. 


Funding  and 
Implementation 

The  City  has  taken  control 
of  the  building  from  the 
School  Department,  and  has 
advertised  for  private  hous- 
ing developers.  The  housing 
will  be  built  privately,  and 
the  construction  can  be  fi- 
nanced in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  Massachusetts  Housing  Fi- 
nance Agency  (MHFA)  can  pro- 
vide a  mortgage  loan  for  some 
or  all  of  the  construction 
and  permanent  financing  at 
below-market  interest  rates. 
Alternatively,  if  a  non-pro- 
fit corporation  is  the  devel- 
oper or  the  partner  in  a 
joint  venture,  a  direct  con- 
struction loan  can  be  sought 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
through  the  Section  202  Pro- 
gram.  In  either  case,  rent 
levels  will  be  held  to  a  max- 
imum of  25%  of  the  tenant's 
income  through  the  HUD  Sec- 
tion 8  rent  subsidy  program. 
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Transportation 


Roslindale  Square  is  not  the 
easiest  place  in  the  world  to 
get  to,  park  in,  or  get  out 
of.  All  discussions  of  revi- 
talization  strategies  include 
traffic  and  parking  compo- 
nents and  rightly  so.  Yet, 
it  is  important  to  remember 
several  things.   First,  many 
people  get  to  Roslindale 
Square  on  foot  or  by  bus,  and 
no  analysis  of  parking  needs 
can  ignore  this.   Second, 
some  traffic  congestion  is 
needed  to  keep  a  business 
district  vital.   Small  down- 
towns which  embraced  bypasses 
or  efficient  four-lane 
through-traffic  carriers  in 
the  sixties  have  come  to  re- 
gret their  choice.   Third, 
people  identify  with  Roslin- 
dale Square,  not  with  a  park- 
ing lot  or  a  road.  None  of 


this  means  that  physical  so- 
lutions are  not  necessary — 
they  are.  But  the  temptation 
to  over-build,  and  in  the 
process  over -demolish,  must 
be  avoided.   Ironically,  the 
other  danger  inherent  in 
over-planning  is  that  in  fact 
nothing  will  get  built.   The 
more  grandiose  and  costly  a 
project,  the  more  rigidly  its 
implementation  is  envisioned 
in  a  single  phase,  and  the 
more  severe  its  social  or  en- 
vironmental impacts,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that 
the  necessary  state  and  Fed- 
eral approvals  will  never  be 
obtained. 
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Traffic 
Improvements 

9 


It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  objectives  of  a 
traffic  improvement.  We 
would  argue  that  the  goal 
is  not  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  traffic  solution. 
Rather,  it  is  to  achieve  the 
best  all-around  revitaliza- 
tion  solution  with  a  traffic 
component  that  works. 


As  long  as  the  scale  of 
commercial  activity  in  the 
Square  generally,  and  on 
South  Street  in  particular, 
remains  approximately  as 
it  is  now,  traffic  operations 
can  be  improved  without 
expanding  South  Street  to 
four  lanes  and  without 
demolishing  any  of  the 
South  Street  buildings. 


Before  the  inception  of  the 
present  study,  two  general 
alternatives  for  traffic  im- 
provement had  been  discussed. 
One,  which  made  the  most 
sense  from  the  pure  and  nar- 
row standpoint  of  traffic  op- 
erations engineering,  would 
have  continued  Cummins  High- 
way right  through  Adams  Park 
and  into  a  widened  South 
Street.  The  Park  land  would 
have  been  redistributed  into 
two  triangular  areas,  each 
fronting  a  row  of  stores. 
The  community  has,  from  all 
indications,  rejected  this 
solution  as  too  radical  a 
dismemberment  of  the  tradi- 
tional features  of  the 
Square.  We  agree. 

A  more  recent  alternative, 
introduced  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ryan,  Elliott  study, 
would  have  widened  South 
Street  to  four  lanes  for  the 
purpose  of  reintroducing  two- 
way  traffic.  To  avoid  incur- 
sions into  either  the  central 
block  of  the  Square  or  the 
Park,  this  alternative  would 
have  relocated  South  Street 
to  a  corridor  now  occupied  by 
the  six  commercial  buildings 
which  line  its  northern  side- 
walk.  Substantial  and  well- 
grounded  opposition  has  re- 
cently been  raised  to  demoli- 
tion of  this  scale. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  objectives  of  a 
traffic  improvement.  We 
would  argue  that  the  goal  is 
not  to  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible traffic  solution.  Ra- 
ther, it  is  to  achieve  the 
best  all-around  revitaliza- 
tion  solution  with  a  traffic 
component  that  works.   In 
this  light,  there  are  four 
specific  objectives  to  be 
pursued: 


•  reinforce  Corinth  and  Poplar 
as  shopping,  service,  and 
parking  streets  by  relieving 
them  of  through- traffic; 

•  improve  the  flow  of  through- 
traffic  by  segregating  it  on- 
to streets  which  are  not 
serving  local  commercial 
functions; 

•  avoid  excessive  and  specula- 
tive demolition; 

•  plan  a  project  that  can  be 
implemented  sooner  rather 
than  later. 

All  of  the  major  traffic 
proposals,  including  our  own, 
achieve  the  first  two  objec- 
tives by  reintroducing  two- 
way  traffic  to  South  and 
Washington  Streets.   The 
through-traffic  corridor  for 
the  major  east- west  movement 
between  Forest  Hills  and  West 
Roxbury  becomes  South-Bel- 
grade, and  the  Square  ceases 
to  operate  as  a  double  ro- 
tary, in  which  Corinth  and 
Poplar  Streets  are  forced  to 
carry  full  loads  of  through 
traffic. 


Corinth  St.  is  clogged  with  through 
traffic  and  buses. 

What  is  new  about  the  traf- 
fic solution  we  offer  is  that 
it  meets  the  second  two  ob- 
jectives as  well.   It  is 
likely  that  two-way  traffic 
can  be  accommodated — not  per- 
fectly, but  adequately — by  a 
South  Street  which  more  or 
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less  follows  its  present 
route.  And  as  long  as  the 
scale  of  commercial  activity 
in  the  Square  generally,  and 
on  South  Street  in  particu- 
lar, remains  approximately  as 
it  is  now,  traffic  operations 
can  be  improved  without  ex- 
panding South  Street  to  four 
lanes  and  without  demolishing 
any  of  the  South  Street 
buildings. 

The  plan,  three  variations 
of  which  are  illustrated 
here,  has  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

•South  Street  is  restriped  to 
three  lanes  between  Washing- 
ton and  Belgrade  with  two 
lanes  eastbound  and  one  west- 
bound; 

•Corinth  Street  is  reversed 
from  its  present  direction, 
to  run  westbound;  the  scheme 
thus  provides  a  total  of  two 
lanes  in  each  direction,  with 
the  westbound  lanes  split  be- 
tween South  and  Corinth; 


•Washington  Street  handles 
two-way  traffic  through  the 
Square; 

•  the  South-Washington  inter- 
section, the  most  difficult 
in  the  Square,  forbids  left 
turns  from  Washington  onto 
South,  allowing  only  the 
right  turn  from  South  to 
Washington  and  forcing  vehi- 
cles traveling  from  Cummins 
Highway  to  Belgrade  Avenue  to 
use  Corinth  Street.  While 
this  pattern  represents  some 
traffic  operations  sacrifice, 
it  allows  the  South-Washing- 
ton intersection  to  be  rede- 
signed without  necessitating 
any  significant  incursion 
into  Adams  Park; 

•Poplar  Street  is  reversed  in 
direction,  feeding  into  the 
extra  eastbound  lane  on  South 
Street; 

•a  completely  new  signal  is 
installed  at  the  Corinth-Bel- 
grade intersection,  the  sig- 
nals at  Washington-Cummins 
and  South-Washington  are 
built,  and  all  signals  in  the 
Square  are  reprogrammed; 


•  on-street  parking  spaces  on 
portions  of  South  and  Wash- 
ington Streets  are  removed; 

•  the  sidewalk  widening  and 
amenities  treatment  on  Poplar 
and  Corinth  Streets,  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  re- 
por  t ,  are  implemented . 


Ryan,  Elliott  Proposal 

Two-way,  4  lane  South  St. 

Take  all  buildings  on  north 
side  of  South  St.  between 
Washington  St.  and  Belgrade 
Ave. 

Close  Poplar  St.  and  expand 
park 
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The  bottleneck  corner  of 
South  and  Belgrade  can  be 
widened  for  two-way  traffic 
in  any  of  three  ways.  Most 
simply  and  cheaply,  the  rail- 
road embankment  can  be 
scooped  out  at  the  South 
Street  end  to  provide  a  wider 
turn  and  a  pull-off  for  west- 
bound buses.   This  alterna- 
tive, shown  in  Scheme  A,  may 
not  allow  three  lanes  between 
Belgrade  and  Poplar.   But 
even  two  unobstructed,  free- 
moving  lanes,  plus  one  on 
Corinth,  would  be  a  func- 
tional improvement  over  pre- 
sent conditions.   If  this  al- 
ternative can  be  made  to  work 
from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, it  should  be  adopted. 

If  it  cannot,  Scheme  B 
would  be  the  most  reasonable 
alternative  from  a  business 
district  standpoint.   It 
would  realign  Belgrade  Avenue 


onto  a  sweeping  curve  through 
the  length  of  the  embankment, 
requiring  the  relocation  of 
the  granite  retaining  wall 
and  the  loss  of  several  ma- 
ture trees  atop  it.  This 
scheme  would  avoid  demolish- 
ing any  buildings  and,  as  a 
by-product,  would  create  a 
new  off-street  parking  area 
surrounding  the  Masons' 
Block.  This  scheme  is  a  re- 
latively expensive  one,  and 
if  state  and  Federal  support 
cannot  be  obtained  or  if  im- 
plementation would  take  an 
unacceptably  long  time,  the 
community  and  the  City  may 
have  to  consider  Scheme  C. 
This  alternative  widens  the 
Belgrade-South  intersection 
by  demolishing  the  wood-frame 
building  on  the  corner.   It 
should  be  embraced  only  as  a 
last  resort. 


Proposed  Traffic  Solutions 

OPERATIONAL  CHANGES 

Two-way,  3  lane,  South  St. 

Two-way  Washington  St. 

No  left  turn,  Washington  to 
South 

Reverse  Corinth  St. 

Reverse  Poplar  St. 

Remove  some  on- street 
parking 


Alternative  Steps  to  Ease  South 
—  Belgrade  Intersection 

Alternative  A 

No  takings 

Minimal  excavation 

of  railroad  embankment 





zz \ 
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Alternative  B 

Achieves  better  roadway 
geometries 

Takes  embankment  and 
trees 

Relocates  and  expands 
parking  lot 


Alternative  C 

Achieves  better  roadway 
geometries 

Takes  corner  building 

Leaves  embankment  parking 
in  place 
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Funding  and 
Implementation 

The  overall  solution  just 
described  should  prove  ade- 
quate to  the  goals  of  both 
traffic  operations  and  busi- 
ness revitalization.   Imple- 
mentation is  estimated  to 
cost  $560,000  under  Scheme  A, 
$1,040,000  under  Scheme  B, 
and  $630,000  under  Scheme  C. 

The  usual  funding  program 
for  similar  traffic  improve- 
ments is  Urban  Systems,  under 
which  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Works  plays  the  pivo- 
tal role  in  approving  the 
project,  manages  the  con- 
struction, and  pays  30%  of 
the  cost.   The  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  funds  the 
engineering  design  for  Urban 
Systems  projects  in  the  City, 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration funds  70%  of  the 
construction  costs.   The  BRA 
has  engaged  the  engineering 
firm  of  Faye,  Spofford,  and 
Thorndike  to  prepare  the  ini- 
tial design  submissions  for 


Corinth  St.  will  be  relieved  of  most 
through  traffic  and  buses. 

whatever  preferred  alterna- 
tive emerges  from  this  report 
and  the  subsequent  discus- 
sions among  community  people 
and  City  agencies. 

It  is  essential  that  the 
complex  process  of  environ- 
mental and  design  review  at 
the  state  and  Federal  levels 
be  expedited,  and  this  will 
require  nearly  constant  at- 
tention by  the  City.  Urban 
Systems  projects  in  Massachu- 
setts have  been  known  to  en- 
ter construction  within  two 
years  of  first  being  pro- 
posed; they  have  also  been 
known  to  take  two  or  three 
times  that  long.   It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion agree  that  this  project 
is  a  "non-major  action" — that 
is,  that  a  time-consuming  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement 
is  not  required.   To  reach 
this  conclusion,  FHWA  will 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  a 


consensus  for  the  project  ex- 
ists in  the  community.  With 
a  favorable  ruling  on  this 
point,  it  is  possible  for  im- 
plementation to  occur  during 
the  1981  construction  season. 
If  it  became  apparent  that 
Urban  Systems  support  were 
not  to  be  forthcoming  in  a 
timely  fashion,  the  City 
would  have  to  consider  imple- 
menting the  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  traffic  pro- 
gram, on  a  phased  basis,  as  a 
Capital  Budget  and/or  Block 
Grant  activity. 


South  St.  will  carry  two-way  traffic. 
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Traffic  Improvements,  Without  Major  Commercial 
Construction  onTaft  Hill 


Urban  Systems  1981-82 
(Alternative  Sources: 
Grant) 


City  of  Boston,  Capital  Budget/Block 


Relocation  of  Island  at  Washington  and  South  $120,000 

Signalization  200,000 

Poplar  Street  Reconstruction  120,000 
Realignment  of  South-Belgrade  Curve 

Scheme  A  (minor  excavation  of  embankment)  120,000 
Scheme  B  (relocation  of  retaining  wall,  embank- 
ment parking  lot)  600,000 
Scheme  C  (demolition  of  corner  building)  190,000 


Belgrade  will  carry  two-way  traffic. 
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Parking 

10 


No  business  district  in 
New  England  believes  it 
has  enough  parking,  and 
Roslindale  Square  is  no 
exception.  What  appears 
to  be  a  big  problem,  how- 
ever, is  really  the  aggre- 
gation of  several  little 
problems,  and  the  solution 
lies  in  the  aggregation  of 
little  opportunities. 


For  construction  to  begin 
sooner  rather  than  later, 
state  and  federal  officials 
will  have  to  be  persuaded 
that  a  consensus  for  the 
project  exists  in  the  com- 
munity. 


To  reach  a  short-term  solu- 
tion, merchants  and  em- 
ployees must  organize  and 
discipline  themselves  to 
park  on  Taft  Hill .  .  .  This 
has  been  proposed  before 
and  it  has  failed.  But  it  is 
still  the  cheapest,  easiest, 
and  most  practical  step 
that  can  be  taken. 


No  business  district   in  New 
England  believes   it  has 
enough  parking,    and  Roslin- 
dale Square    is  no  exception. 
On  a  day-to-day  operational 
basis,    there   is   indeed  a  de- 
ficiency.    What  appears   to  be 
a  big  problem,    however,    is 
really  the  aggregation  of 
several   little  problems,    and 
the  solution  lies   in  the  ag- 
gregation of   little  opportun- 
ities.    While  the   final  con- 
figuration of  off-street 
parking   is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict until   the  supermarket 
issue   is   resolved  and   the  de- 
sign of   the  commuter    rail 
station   is  known,    there  are  a 
number  of   short   term   steps 
which  the  business  community 
and  the  City  can  take   to- 
gether   to  relieve   the  problem 
for  now. 

The  two  most  serious  short 
term  problems  are  related  to 
one  another : 

•off-street  public  parking   is 
over-concentrated   in   the 
South  Street  side  of   the 


Square,  which  is  perceived  as 
too  remote  from  the  principal 
commercial  area  of  Corinth; 

•most  merchants  park,   and  al- 
low their   employees   to  park, 
on   the   street,   eliminating 
spaces   for   potential  cus- 
tomers. 

To  reach  a  short  term  solu- 
tion,  merchants  and  employees 
must  organize  and  discipline 
themselves   to  park   in  the 
South  Street  lots.      On  all 
but  the  busiest  sale  or   fes- 
tival days,    the  Taft  Hill 
Terrace   lot  has  at  least  35 
of   its  85  spaces  vacant. 


Taft  Hill  parking   lot. 

There  are  32  metered  spaces 
on  Corinth  Street  alone,  many 
of  which  would  be  freed  for 
customers  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment.  This  has  been  proposed 
before  and  it  has  failed. 
But  it  is  still  the  cheapest, 
easiest,  and  most  practical 
step  that  can  be  taken.   In- 
dividual businesspeople  have 
been  reluctant  to  join  such 
an  effort  for  a  variety  of 
reasons — a  legitimate  fear  of 
leaving  their  cars  in  a  lot 
they  can't  see,  skepticism 
that  their  fellow  merchants 
will  participate,  and  lazi- 
ness.  If  the  desire  to  solve 
the  parking  problem  is  strong 
enough,  the  third  issue  will 
be  overcome.   The  two  others 
can  be  overcome  by  an  organ- 
ized parking  management 
agreement,  in  which  indivi- 
dual businesses  join  the  City 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  RACD, 


\fo  X 
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Existing  Commercial 
Area  Parking 

■■■I   Metered  Parking 
114   spaces 

I  I   Free  on-street  parking 

83   spaces 

Free  off-street  parking 
100   spaces 

"J  Commuter   Parking 
l I  112   spaces 

Bank   lots  on  Corinth  St. 
47   spaces 


Other   private   lots 
^93   spaces 


J-^ 


Early  Action  Parking 
Improvements 


Patrolled  merchant 
and  employee  parking 
(+  60  spaces) 

Shared  use  of  bank 
lots  in  non-banking 
hours  (+  70  spaces) 


V////A   On-street  parking 

removed  in  creating 
two-way  South  St.  and 
Washington  St. 
(-  40  spaces) 
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or  a  new  CDC/LDC  in  a  formal 
contract.  The  local  organi- 
zation would  hire  a  security 
patrol  for  the  Taft  Hill  lot. 
The  City  would  enforce  park- 
ing meter  violations,  and 
would  be  willing  to  shorten 
the  meter  interval  from  its 
present  two  hours  if  the  mer- 
chants felt  this  would  in- 
crease meter  turn-over  and 
total  business  volume. 

This  solution  can  be  aug- 
mented by  taking  advantage  of 
further  opportunities.   The 
MBTA  commuter  rail  station 
off  Belgrade  Avenue  will  be 
without  train  service  for 
several  years,  starting  this 
fall.  Of  its  two  parking 
lots,  the  one  facing  the 
Square,  although  unpaved, 
vandal-prone,  and  useless  in 
recent  times,  could  easily  be 
cured  of  these  ills  and  con- 
verted to  a  convenient  off- 
street  lot  of  about  25 
spaces.   The  MBTA  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  allow- 
ing the  City  to  make  interim 
use  of  the  lot  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  cooperative  park- 


ing framework  discussed 
above,  including  the  security 
patrol,  should  be  extended  to 
this  lot;  it  represents  25 
more  merchant  and  employee 
cars  removed  from  valuable 
curbside  spaces.  With  the 
prospect  of  40  on-street 
spaces  to  be  removed  from 
Washington,  South,  and  Bel- 
grade to  accommodate  the 
traffic  improvement  project 
as  early  as  1981,  this  extra 
cushion  is  important. 

A  final  short  term  oppor- 
tunity involves  the  two,  and 
soon  to  be  three,  private 
parking  lots  serving  the 
banks  on  Corinth  Street. 
When  the  Suffolk  Franklin 
branch  joins  First  National 
and  Roslindale  Co-operative 
on  this  side  of  the  Square, 
there  will  be  a  total  of  at 
least  70  spaces  with  no  pri- 
mary use  during  at  least  one 
very  busy  shopping  time — Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  cooperative 
parking  agreement,  these 
spaces  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  general  business 
parking  during  such  periods. 
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Roslindale  people  want 
rail  service  to  return  to  the 
Needham  Branch,  and  they 
want  an  attractive  station 
which  will  add  to  the  com- 
mercial appeal  of  the 
Square  and  its  feel  as  a 
village  center. 


There  is  one  futuristic 
element  in  the  Roslindale 
Square  Revitalization  Stra- 
tegy on  which  an  apparent 
consensus  exists.  Roslindale 
people  want  rail  service  to 
return  to  the  Needham  Branch, 
and  they  want  an  attractive 
station  which  will  add  to  the 
commercial  appeal  of  the 
Square  and  its  feel  as  a  vil- 
lage center. 

The  Needham  Branch  will 
close  this  year  for  the  dura- 
tion of  construction  on  the 
Southwest  Corridor  relocation 
of  the  Orange  Line.  Resump- 
tion of  service  is  envisioned 
around  1985.  While  a  so- 
called  Phase  I  Alternatives 
Analysis  performed  for  the 
MBTA  examined  both  an  Orange 
Line  extension  and  a  commuter 
rail  improvement  as  options 
for  returning  service  to  this 
Branch,  the  MBTA  made  a  pol- 
icy decision  this  year  to 
pursue  the  commuter  rail  al- 
ternative. Given  a  cost  dif- 
ferential of  at  least  $30 
million  and  the  absence  of  a 
deep  Federal  commitment  to 
further  transit  extensions, 
the  rail  alternative  seems  a 
realistic  upper  limit  of  what 
can  be  funded.  Commuter  rail 
does  not  have  to  mean  infre- 
quent service  or  invisible 
stations.  With  double- track, 
high-platform  service,  rush- 
hour  headways  can  be  15  min- 
utes, and  the  ride  to  South 
Station,  or  to  an  Orange  Line 
transfer  at  Back  Bay,  fast 
and  comfortable.   The  station 
can  be  a  real  asset  to  the 
Square,  as  the  old  station  on 
the  site  was.   The  community 
and  the  City  will  have  to 
fight  for  all  of  this. 

The  station  platforms  in 
both  directions  will  be  ex- 
tended to  accommodate  six-car 
commuter  trains.  On  the  in- 
bound side,  an  architectural- 
ly attractive  covered  canopy 
and  waiting  area  should  be 
constructed  at  a  length  of 
two  cars.  On  the  residential 


side  of  the  tracks,  the  park- 
ing lot  on  South  Conway 
Street  should  be  landscaped, 
lighted,  and  resurfaced. 

On  the  commercial  side,  it 
is  important  that  a  parking 
facility  be  retained  perma- 
nently to  support  business 
activity  in  the  square.   If 
the  overall  traffic  improve- 
ments follow  Scheme  A  or 
Scheme  C,  neither  of  which 
encroaches  significantly  on 
the  embankment,  the  parking 
lot  can  remain  on  the  site  of 
the  present  underutilized 
lot,  which  the  MBTA  and  the 
City  should  have  already  con- 
verted to  interim  parking 
use.   If  traffic  Scheme  B  is 
chosen,  Belgrade  Avenue  will 
be  relocated  into  the  site  of 
the  present  embankment,  and 
the  parking  facility  relo- 
cated to  encircle  the  Masons' 
block.   Either  way,  Belgrade 
Avenue  in  the  station  vicin- 
ity will  be  carrying  two-way 
traffic,  and  bus  unloading 
areas  will  be  created  in 
pull-offs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Avenue.   Pedestrian  ac- 
cess from  Belgrade  Avenue  to 
track  level  will  be  provided, 
and  the  pedestrian  underpass 
between  the  two  sides  of  the 
track  will  be  retained. 


Current  parking  is  poorly  maintained, 
unattractive,  and  under  utilized. 
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Funding  and 
Implementation 

Creation  of  the  interim 
paved  parking  lot  on  the  ex- 
isting embankment  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $25,000,  and 
the  City  and  MBTA  should  ne- 
gotiate responsibility  for 
the  project.  Realignment  of 
Belgrade  Avenue,  including 
the  creation  of  bus  pull-offs 
and  a  final  disposition  of 
the  parking  lot  location, 
will  be  part  of  the  Urban 
Systems  project  which  imple- 
ments the  traffic  improve- 
ments plan  for  the  Square. 

The  design  and  construction 
of  all  other  station  compo- 
nents will  be  part  of  an  MBTA 
capital  improvement  project 
for  the  upgrading  of  the  en- 
tire Needham  Branch.   This 
project  could  cost  $50  mil- 
lion, perhaps  $2  million  of 
which  would  represent  the 
Roslindale  Station.   Funding 
will  be  divided  between  the 
Federal  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration  (80%)  and  the 
MBTA  (20%,  through  state 
transportation  bond  issue 
monies) . 


Train  Station 

A.  Taxi   stand 

B.  Covered  waiting 

C.  New  platforms 

D.  Bus  pull-over 

E.  Pedestrian  underpass 

F.  Pedestrian  crosswalks 


The   former   Roslindale   Train   Station. 
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Opportunities  for 
New  Commercial 
Development 


If  there  is  room  in  Roslin- 
dale  Square  for  new  commer- 
cial construction,  a  new  sup- 
ermarket on  Taft  Hill  is  by 
no  means  the  only  option. 
Smaller  food  stores  could  be 
created  instead  on  the  Cor- 
inth Street  side  of  the 
Square.   The  Taft  Hill  site, 
and  the  strategies  for  devel- 
oping it  presented  in  the 
following  pages,  could  just 


as  well  be  used  for  a  commer- 
cial project  of  a  different 
kind — offices  or  a  retail  use 
other  than  groceries.  None- 
theless, it  seems  clear  that 
the  point  of  departure  with 
regard  to  these  or  other  al- 
ternatives is  fixed  on  an  ex- 
ploration and  attempted  reso- 
lution of  the  supermarket  is- 
sue. 


New  Supermarket? 

12 


It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  putting  a  new 
supermarket  in  Roslindale 
Square  would  not  be  a  rad- 
ical break  with  the  past. 
Indeed,  there  used  to  be 
four  of  them.  Nonetheless, 
there  are  real  physical 
costs  which  a  new  super- 
market would  bring. 


Two  potential  supermarket 
sites  have  been  discussed: 
the  Cohasset-Corinth- 
Washington  block,  and  the 
area  on  Taft  Hill  which 
includes  the  present  City 
parking  lot.  While  there 
are  arguments  for  and 
against  both,  we  rec- 
ommend that  if  the  com- 
munity wants  a  new 
supermarket,  the  Taft  Hill 
site  be  considered  the  pre- 
ferred location. 


The  supermarket  industry 
must  decide  whether 
Roslindale  Square  is  a  via- 
ble business  location,  and 
the  community  must 
decide  whether  the  addi- 
tion would  be  worthwhile. 
Both  questions  should  be 
explored  with  an  open 
mind. 


Roslindale  has  a  difficult 
decision  to  make.   The  Ryan, 
Elliott  marketing  survey  de- 
termined that  a  large  segment 
of  the  community  avoids  shop- 
ping in  the  Square  because 
there  is  no  large,  modern 
supermarket.  Ryan,  Elliott's 
analysis,  and  the  common 
sense  judgment  of  many  mer- 
chants in  the  Square,  is  that 
a  new  food  market,  located  in 
the  heart  of  Roslindale  and 
closer  to  many  of  its  resi- 
dents than  the  markets  of  Am- 
erican Legion  Highway  or  West 
Roxbury,  would  lure  thousands 
of  people  back  into  the 
Square  for  their  weekly  gro- 
cery shopping.  A  spill  over 
to  existing  businesses  would 
be  inevitable.  Putting  a  new 
supermarket  in  Roslindale 
Square  would  hardly  be  a  rad- 
ical break  with  the  past;  in- 
deed, there  used  to  be  four 
of  them.  A  by-product  of  de- 
veloping a  supermarket  in  our 
preferred  location  would  be  a 
major  improvement  of  parking 
capacity  in  the  Square  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  new  ped- 
estrian way.  Newly  available 
financial  incentive  programs 
make  a  Roslindale  Square  sup- 
ermarket a  more  realistic 
proposal  than  was  the  case 
even  a  year  ago. 

But  there  are  drawbacks. 
Neither  the  old  Stop  &  Shop 
site  now  occupied  by  Ashmont 


Supply,  nor  the  old  Corey 
Market  site  soon  to  be  rede- 
veloped by  Suffolk  Franklin, 
is  likely  to  be  available  for 
reuse  as  a  supermarket.  Nor 
would  either  site  be  large 
enough  if  it  were  available. 

Modern  supermarkets  require 
visibility,  good  access,  and 
a  lot  of  parking.  Assembly 
of  an  adequate  supermarket 
site,  and  of  land  to  accommo- 
date the  traffic  and  public 
parking  spin-offs,  would  re- 
quire the  purchase  and  dis- 
placement of  several  existing 
homes  and  businesses.   The 
City  is  committed  to  assist 
and  finance  the  relocation  of 
any  property  owner  or  tenant 
displaced  through  a  publicly- 
supported  supermarket  pro- 
ject, even  if  the  acquisi- 
tions are  negotiated  private- 
ly between  the  developer  and 
the  owner.  Nonetheless,  many 
people  in  the  Square  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  these 
individual  sacrifices  out- 
weigh the  potential  common 
benefits  of  a  new  supermarket, 

A  Roslindale  Square  site 
will  be  easier  to  market  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.   A  concrete  plan 
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for  the  overall  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  Square  is  in  ex- 
istence. A  program  to  im- 
prove traffic  operations  with 
or  without  a  supermarket  will 
soon  be  in  design.  An  an  en- 
tire array  of  financial  in- 
centive programs  is  now 
available  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  developing  a  major  commer- 
cial facility  in  a  con- 
strained, expensive  urban 
setting. 

A  supermarket,  although  it 
would  require  difficult  phys- 
ical accommodations,  would 
also  offer  the  opportunity  to 
resolve,  in  one  sequence  of 
actions,  a  number  of  traffic, 
parking,  and  land-use  ques- 
tions which  affect  the 
Square.   Such  a  project  would 
be  a  good  candidate  for  an 
Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  (UDAG) ,  a  proj"am  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development 
(HUD) ,  which  offers  public 
financial  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  key  private  invest- 
ments in  urban  areas.   A  UDAG 
in  Roslindale  Square  might 
have  particular  appeal  to  HUD 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
First,  the  UDAG  program  na- 
tionally has  been  used  for  a 
disproportionate  number  of 
downtown  projects  and  HUD,  as 
a  result,  is  on  the  look-out 
for  attractive  neighborhood 
opportunities.   Second,  this 
project  would  require  a  rela- 
tively small  UDAG  grant. 
Third,  Massachusetts'  package 
of  financial  incentives  for 
urban  revitalization  have  at- 
tracted nation-wide  atten- 
tion; a  supermarket  in  Ros- 
lindale Square  would  enable 
HUD  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  UDAG  program 
when  combined  with  such  tools 
as  CARD  financing  and  state 
assistance  to  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations. 


Two  potential  supermarket 
sites  have  been  discussed: 
the  Cohasset-Corinth-Washing- 
ton  block,  and  the  area  on 
Taft  Hill  which  includes  the 
present  City  parking  lot. 
While  there  are  arguments  for 
and  against  both,  we  recom- 
mend that  if  the  community 
wants  a  new  supermarket,  the 
Taft  Hill  site  be  considered 
the  preferred  location. 
There  are  several  reasons: 

•  any  attempt  to  assemble  the 
Corinth  Street  site  for  a 
supermarket  will  probably 
conflict  with  the  active 
plans  of  the  Suffolk  Franklin 
Bank  to  redevelop  the  Corey 
Market  site; 

•  a  supermarket  on  the  Corinth 
Street  site  will  profoundly 
reinforce  the  concentration 
of  commercial  activity  on 
this  side  of  the  Square.   The 
traffic  capacity  of  Corinth 
Street  itself  will  be 
strained,  and  the  parking  de- 
ficiency which  already  af- 
fects that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness district  will  be  wors- 
ened; 

•  use  of  the  new  Taft  Court 
pedestrian  way,  and  its  even- 
tual success  in  stimulating 
new  commercial  activities  in 
the  central  block,  will  be 
more  difficult  to  promote  if 
all  significant  retail  activ- 
ity is  overloaded  at  one  end. 

A  supermarket  on  the  Taft 
Hill  site  would  avoid  all  of 
these  drawbacks.   It  would 
create  a  double-anchored 
business  district,  with  the 
cluster  of  small  businesses 
on  the  Corinth  Street  side 
and  the  market  on  the  South 
Street  side.  Use  of  the  ped- 
estrian way  would  be  a  na- 
tural occurrence.  Further- 
more, when  the  supermarket's 
own  parking  lot  displaces  the 
existing  City  lot,  that  fa- 
cility could,  in  turn,  be  re- 
located to  the  Washington 


Street  side  of  the  Cohasset- 
Cori nth-Washing ton  block.  A 
landscaped  lot  on  this  new 
location  need  not  require  the 
demolition  of  the  Spa  build- 
ing on  the  corner  or  of  any 
homes.  The  merchants  in  the 
Corinth  Street  area  would 
have  a  new  off-street  lot 
where  they  need  it  most. 

A  supermarket  on  the  Taft 
Hill  site  would  require  the 
acquisiton  of  the  three  com- 
mercial buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  South  Street, 
between  Taft  Hill  Terrace  and 
the  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings 
Bank  driveway.  Once  these 
acquisitions  were  made,  a 
strip  of  land  wide  enough  to 
add  a  fourth  lane  to  South 
Street  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  City  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  thus  established  at  the 
outset  that  these  three 
buildings  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  a  widening  of  South 
Street  unless  the  major  com- 
mercial development  which 
would  make  that  widening  nec- 
essary were  assured.  The 
three  commercial  buildings 
between  Taft  Hill  Terrace  and 
Washington  Street  would  never 
be  sacrificed;  an  extra  lane 
on  this  portion  of  South 
Street  could  be  created  by 
narrowing  the  sidewalk  along- 
side Adams  Park. 
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Even  if  the  community,  a 
developer,  and  the  City 
agreed  to  pursue  a  supermar- 
ket sooner  rather  than  later, 
the  traffic  improvements 
could  be  phased  in  this  same 
sequence.   The  overall  im- 
provements discussed  earlier 
in  this  report  would  be  im- 
plemented first;  the  addition 
of  a  fourth  lane  on  South 
Street  would  occur  last,  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the 
market. 

A  Taft  Hill  supermarket 
could  be  developed  on  any  of 


three  scales:   a  national  or 
regional  chain  outlet,  with  a 
store  of  approximately  30,000 
square  feet;  an  intermediate- 
sized  independent  store  of 
15-20,000  square  feet;  or, 
conceivably,  a  two-story 
building  housing  both  an  in- 
termediate-sized food  market 
and  an  additional  commercial 
activity.   The  number  of 
parking  spaces  required  to 
support  the  development,  and 
the  number  of  homes  the  de- 
veloper would  seek  to  pur- 
chase, would  vary  according- 


ly. The  store  should  be  lo- 
cated at  the  front  of  the 
parcel,  where  it  would  rein- 
force the  line  of  South 
Street;  a  landscaped,  well- 
lighted  parking  lot  would 
buffer  the  building  from  the 
residences  further  back  on 
Taft  Hill  Terrace. 

If  none  of  these  three  al- 
ternatives can  be  packaged  on 
the  Taft  Hill  site,  attention 
might  turn  to  the  development 
of  a  series  of  smaller,  more 
specialized  food  stores  on 
the  commercial  portion  of  the 
Cohasset-Corinth-Washington 
block  where  our  drawing  shows 
the  relocated  public  parking 
lot.   The  Spa  building  might 
prove  an  attractive  anchor  to 
such  a  development,  and  there 
would  still  be  room  for  some 
new  off-street  parking. 


Components  of  a  potential  supermarket  plan. 
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Funding  and 
Implementation 

UDAG's  are  awarded  every 
quarter-year  on  the  basis  of 
a  nationally  competitive  ap- 
plication process.  The  City 
must  be  the  applicant,  but 
the  funds  can  be  spent 
through  a  variety  of  munici- 
pal and  non-profit  agencies. 

The  amount  of  a  UDAG  grant 
depends  directly  on  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  related  pri- 
vate investment,  which  must 
be  firmly  committed  at  the 
time  of  the  award.  The  ratio 
of  private  to  UDAG  dollars 
should  be  at  least  3-1. 
While  a  supermarket  might 
cost  about  $1.5  million, 
other  private  investments 
contemplated  at  the  time  the 
UDAG  is  being  planned  could 
be  tied  to  new  public  im- 
provements, increasing  the 
amount  of  the  UDAG  grant  pro- 
portionately. 

The  development  of  a  new 
supermarket  on  Taft  Hill 
would  require  a  series  of 
public  and  private  actions. 
On  the  public  side,  the  fol- 
lowing improvements  would  be 
required: 

•the  addition  of  a  fourth  lane 
on  South  Street; 

•  the  creation  of  a  relocated 
public  parking  lot  on  Wash- 
ington Street  near  Corinth; 

•  the  completion  of  the  public 
portions  of  the  Taft  Court 
pedestrian  way. 


Public  Improvements  Associated  with 
a  New  Supermarket 


Item 


Alternative 
Estimated  Cost   Funding  Sources 


Fourth  Lane  on  $  60,000 
South  Street 


Replacement 
Parking  Lot  on 
Washington  St. 


260,000 


Public  Phase  of  200,000 
Pedestrian  Way 


UDAG,  or  second-phase  Urban 
Systems,  or  City  capital 
budget/block  grant 

UDAG,  or  Urban  Systems 
replacement  parking,  or 
proposed  state  bond  issue 
for  CARD  parking  facilities 

UDAG,  or  City  Capital  Budg- 
et/Block Grant 


These  could  be  funded 
either  wholly  or  in  part  with 
UDAG  monies,  depending  on  the 
eventual  size  of  the  grant 
and  the  availability  of  al- 
ternative funding  sources. 
The  addition  of  the  extra 
lane  on  South  Street  could  be 
a  relatively  inexpensive  City 
action  if  overall  traffic  im- 
provement Scheme  B  or  C  had 
already  been  implemented, 
since  the  South-Belgrade  cor- 
ner would  now  be  sufficiently 
wide  to  accommodate  the  new 
lane.   If  not,  a  state-Fed- 
eral Urban  Systems  project 
would  be  required  to  imple- 
ment one  of  those  schemes 
concurrently  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  supermarket. 

The  new  public  parking  lot 
could  be  funded  in  part 
through  a  provision  of  the 
Urban  Systems  program  under 
which  on-street  spaces  elim- 
inated as  part  of  a  traffic 
improvement  program  can  be 
replaced  off-street  with 
state  and  Federal  highway 
funds.   Since  the  overall 
traffic  improvements  proposed 
for  the  Square  would  remove 
up  to  40  on-street  spaces, 
half  the  cost  of  the  new  lot 
could  be  financed  in  this 


fashion.  Also,  state  legis- 
lation has  been  filed  to 
create  a  state  bond  issue  to 
be  used  for  reimbursing  muni- 
cipalities which  build  off- 
street  parking  facilities  in 
CARD  districts;  if  this  bill 
passes,  Roslindale  Square 
would  certainly  be  eligible. 

The  permanent  public  compo- 
nents of  the  pedestrian  way 
could  be  either  a  City  Capi- 
tal Budget  project  or  a  UDAG 
item,  depending  on  the  timing 
of  the  supermarket  develop- 
ment. 

The  private  investment  in  a 
new  supermarket  would  consist 
of  land  acquisitions  for  the 
building  and  parking  lot,  and 
construction  of  both  facili- 
ties. Compared  to  an  open 
suburban  location,  this  will 
be  an  expensive  proposition. 
Development  costs  are  re- 
flected in  the  annual  mort- 
gage and  property  tax  costs 
of  the  project,  which  ulti- 
mately determine  how  large  a 
weekly  sales  volume  the  store 
must  attract  to  be  profitable 
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State  and  local  financial 
incentives  can  be  combined 
effectively  to  "write  down" 
the  development  costs.  With 
CARD  revenue  bond  financing, 
the  interest  rate  on  the 
mortgage  can  be  reduced  by  2 
to  4  percentage  points.   If  a 
chain  which  pays  corporate 
excise  taxes  in  Massachusetts 
were  involved,  the  CARD  de- 
signation could  also  trigger 
the  Urban  Job  Incentive  Pro- 
gram provisions  which  balance 
the  City's  high  property 
taxes  by  reducing  state 
taxes.   A  Roslindale  Commun- 
ity/Local Development  Corpor- 
ation could  be  the  co-sponsor 
and  landlord  of  the  develop- 
ment, attracting  a  state 
equity  contribution  from 
CDFC.  The  City  could  negoti- 
ate a  low  acquisition  price 
for  the  existing  Taft  Hill 
parking  lot,  and  could  well 
consider  granting  a  121A  tax 
agreement  to  the  market  de- 
veloper.  Finally,  if  it  were 
necessary,  a  portion  of  the 
UDAG  grant  could  be  channeled 
by  the  city  to  the  Community/ 
Local  Development  Corporation 
to  be  loaned  to  the  devel- 
oper; the  funds,  as  they  were 
paid  back,  would  be  reused 
for  other  revitalization  pro- 
jects in  the  Square. 

Two  boxes  appear  in  this 
section.  One  summarizes  al- 
ternative funding  sources  for 
the  public  improvements  asso- 
ciated with  the  supermarket 
development.   The  other  il- 
lustrates how  a  combination 
of  state  and  local  financial 
incentives  could  reduce  the 
private  development  costs 
which  would  be  passed  on  to  a 
supermarket  operator. 

This  discussion  does  not 
presuppose  that  there  will  be 


a  new  supermarket  in  the 
Square.  Rather,  it  suggests 
where  such  a  facility  could 
be  built,  how  it  could  be  fi- 
nanced, and  what  changes  it 
would  bring.   The  supermarket 
industry  must  decide  whether 
Roslindale  Square  is  a  viable 
business  location,  and  the 
community  must  decide  whether 
the  addition  would  be  worth- 
while. Both  questions  should 
be  explored  with  an  open  mind. 


Financial  Incentives  for  a  Supermarket  or  Other 

New  Commercial  Development  $ 

HYPOTHETICAL  PROJECT:   30,000  square  foot  market 
with  120  parking  spaces 

Site  Assembly  (assuming  $10  per  square  foot 

for  commercial  and  residential  parcels,  $5 

per  square  foot  for  unbuilt  parcels)  $630,000 

Construction  of  Building  (assuming  $30  per 

square  foot)  900,000 

Construction  of  Parking  Lot  65,000 

TOTAL  $1,600,000 

IF  CONVENTIONALLY  FINANCED: 

Development  costs  =  $52/SF  at  estimated  capitalization  rate 
of  13.5%  per  annum 

Tenant  occupancy  costs  =      $7/SF  rent 

$5/SF  taxes 
$12/SF  total 

Required  weekly  sales  volume  if  occupancy  costs  are  2%  of 
sales  =  $300,000 

IF  ASSISTED  BY  CARD  REVENUE  BOND  FINANCING,  $200,000  IN  CDFC 
EQUITY,  AND  A  121A  TAX  AGREEMENT  AT  30%  of  RENT: 

Development  Costs  =  $45/SF  at  estimated  capitalization  rate 
of  9.8%  per  annum 

Tenant  Occupancy  Costs  =   $4.40/SF  rent 

1.30/SF  taxes 
$5.70/SF  total 


Required  weekly  sales  volume  =  $165,000. 


Further  reductions  possible  through  loan  of  UDAG  funds, 
reduced  acquisition  price  on  city  parking  lot. 
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Conclusion 

If  the  people  of  Roslindale 
maintain  and  nurture  the  con- 
sensus which  exists  in  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  proposals 
in  this  Revitalization  Stra- 
tegy, the  Square  can  be  a 
very  exciting  place  one  year 
from  today.   The  pedestrian 
way  in  the  central  business 
block  can  be  open  and  func- 
tioning, with  work  underway 
to  complete  the  public  por- 
tions of  the  facility.  The 
beautification  of  Corinth 
Street  can  be  in  progress, 
with  many  private  businesses 
actively  improving  their 
storefronts  on  Corinth  and 
other  streets.  Parking  can 
be  less  of  a  problem  than  it 
is  today,  and  the  organized 
effort  to  manage  the  Square's 


parking  resources  efficiently 
can  be  but  one  of  the  tasks 
on  the  agenda  of  a  Community/ 
Local  Development  Corporation 
with  neighborhood-wide  mem- 
bership, elected  officers, 
and  a  firm  grip  on  the  array 
of  financial  programs  needed 
to  foster  new  private  invest- 
ment. 

Final  engineering  can  be 
underway  on  a  traffic  im- 
provement program  which  prom- 
ises better  access,  easier 
circulation  and  a  more  beau- 
tiful Poplar  Street,  without 
wholesale  demolition.   The 
conversion  of  Roslindale  High 
School  to  elderly  housing  can 
be  approaching  construction. 
A  new  bank  can  be  in  place 
where  the  Corey  Market  shell 
now  calls  attention  to  the 
Square's  problems,  and  ser- 
ious discussions  about  the 


full  utilization  of  other  key 
buildings  can  be  underway. 
With  the  traffic  design  and 
the  critical  phase  of  the 
Needham  Branch  rail  study  in 
progress,  Roslindale  can  help 
form  a  clearer  imag^  of  the 
new  train  station  and  parking 
facilities  at  the  western  en- 
try to  the  Square. 

In  short,  next  fall  can  see 
not  only  progress  on  a  series 
of  individual  improvements, 
but  momentum  toward  an 
agreed-upon  vision  of  Roslin- 
dale Square  as  a  revitalized 
village  center.  While  gov- 
ernment and  business  will 
have  crucial  roles  to  play, 
that  momentum  must  draw  its 
origins  and  its  sustenance 
from  the  people  of  Roslindale 
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